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For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH MEETING. 


‘e@ owe an apology for delay in pub- 
lishing the following. It was marked for 
publication when received, two weeks since, 
and then was mislaid. It will tell ite own 
story.— Lads. Presb.] 

At meeting of the Presbyterian church 
of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, held on Mon- 
day evening, August 13th, the following 
‘preamble and resolutions were offered by 

r. Randolph, read, adopted, and ordered 
to be published in the Presbyterian, and in 
the several papers of this place. 

Whereas, Our pastor, the Rev. J. W. E. 
Ker, was publicly and grossly insulted at his 
residence by a party of young men in disguise 
on Monday night, 
the Sabbath evening ding, preached a 
plain and faithful sermon to the young people 
of the congregation on the evil influences of 
bad company, in the course of which he took 
occasion to impress upon young ladies the 
duty of discountenancing the vicious practices 
of immoral young men, by declining their 
company; therefore, 

Resolved, 1st. That we, as a congregation, 
regard the insult offered our pastor, in the 
faithful discharge of his official duty, asgan 
outrage done to the cause of Christ, whose 
minister he is, and further that we cannot 
consider it otherwise than as a deliberate in- 
sult to this Church, since we are the rightful 
guardians of his honour and character. 

Resolved, 2d. That this procedure was not 
only highly disgraceful to the perpetrators of 
it, but that it is calculated to affix a stigma 
upon the fair name of our borough, inasmuch 
as this is the first instance in Lewisburg (to 
the best of our knowledge) of a resident min- 
ister ever baviog been publicly insulted for 
any cause, much less for the faithful preach- 
ing of the evepel in his own pulpit. 

ved, 3d. That we deem a full apology, 
within a reasonable time, to be due from the 
offenders, both to the pastor and to the con- 
gregation, and that if properly made it will 
save all further action. 
4th. That we, as a congregation, 
hereby fully endorse the plain and faithful 
preaching of the gospel by our tor, and 
that we take this occasion publicly to thank 
for it. W. Poutock, Chairman. 

H. Orwie, . 

Aurrep Haves, Secretaries. 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, August 14, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA... 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna, at their 
recent meeting at Dushore, Pennsylvania, 
received the Rev. Jonas Denton from the Pres- 
bytery of Passaic, and enrolled the name of 
the church in Lawrenceville, upon the report 
of the Commission previously appointed to 
visit that place, at the solicitation of numerous 
petitioners from that people, and organize a 
church if the way be clear. 

We are glad to say that all the churches in 
the Presbytery are now supplied with regular 
preaching—in part, at least—except Canton, 
which place, we sincerely hope, may not long 
remain vacant. Sratep CLERK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BEHOLD HE PRAYETH. 


ACTS Ix. 11. 


Such is the declaration of God to Ana- 
nias respecting Saul of Tarsus, when he 
directed him to ‘Arise, and go into the 


_ street which is called Straight, and inquire 


in the house of Judas for one Saul of Tar- 
sus.” And to remove all fear on the part 
of Ananias to fulfill this commission, and 
assure him of the reality of the change in 
the fierce persecutor, he added—« Fur be- 
hold he prayeth.”’ 

Wherever we meet with the word behold, 
there is something unusual and remarkable 
—something that demands our attention 
and careful consideration—as, for example, 
‘Behold the Lamb of God!” Behold the 
man!’ «Behold I am vile, what shall I 
answer thee?’”’ Now, such a word or note 
of admiration and attention is here fixed by 
God himself to the renewed character and 
holy employment of Paul—* Behold he 
prayeth!”’ 

What was true of him is still true of 
every person who, like Paul, becomes a 
real lover of prayer. There is something 
wonderful and astonishing in the prayer, 
and especially the first prayers, of a poor, 
guilty, penitent sinner. We behold in 
this, | 

1. A clear proof of the amazing love and 
almighty power of God in Christ, which are 
thus displayed in renewing and changing 
the heart of man, which, by nature is en- 
mity against God. No natural man can or 
will thus pray to God. Though it is his 
duty and interest, yet it is a fact that «the 
wicked, through the pride of his counte- 
nance, will not seek after God.” And it 
requires no less than almighty power and 
saving grace to subdue and humble this 
pride, and make the careless or blasphem- 
ing sinner a needy and humble suppliant 
for mercy. See 1 Tim. i. 13-15; Zech. 
xii. 10; Jer. xxxi. 9. Hence, when we 


gee such a change in one who is, by nature, 


a child of wrath, even as others, we behold 
the effect of God’s wonderful grace and 
mercy, and must exclaim with gratitude, 
Behold what hath God wrought! 


2. We are called to behold it as an evi- 
dence of Paul’s conversion to God. As 
such it was made known to the pious Ana- 
nias. Whenever, therefore, persons are led 
to pray like Paul did, we may conclude 
they are truly converted, although their 
previous character and manner of conver- 
sion should differ very much from those of 
the Apostle. But what kind of prayer 
was this? It was certainly very different 
from every thing to which he had been ac- 
customed before this time. Paul was by 
nature and education a Pharisee of the 
strictest sect. And they were celebrated 
for their prayers. We are told they fasted 


‘twice a week, and made long prayers. 


Lest they should not be observed by the 
multitude, they prayed standing by them- 
selves, in the synagogues and at the corners 


of the streets. Paul had, doubtless, often 


prayed thus while he was a Pharisee. But 
all this was never reckoned prayer by God, 
nor by Paul himself after he became expe- 
rimentally acquainted with Christ. He now 
prayed for the first time in his life. And 
this was not in public like the Pharisees, 
but in secret, when he was alone with God. 
Reader, do you pray in secret, as well as in 
your family and in public? Remember the 
Saviour’s words,-*But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet; and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret; and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” 


It was a sincere and upright prayer. 
Paul had often prayed with his lips, but 
now he prays with his whole heart. O! 
there is a great deal of sin committed by 
some even in their prayers. ‘There are 
persons,” as one observes, ‘ who tell more 


ugust 6th, for having, on | 


| at a throne of grace. 
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ties in their churches and religions meet- 


ings, than in the markets.” We should 
bear in mind ‘that God seeth not as man 
seeth”—that ‘he is a Spirit, and they who 
worship him, must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” 

It was also a humble prayer. He now 
prayed not like the proud Pharisee, ‘God, 
I thank thee that Iam not as other men 
are,”’ &c., but like the poor publican, ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner!” He now saw 
and felt himself a guilty, helpless, perish- 
ing sinner. Such prayers are certainly a 
genuine proof of regeneration. They are 
the fruit of the spirit of adoption, which 
sweetly, and yet powerfully, constrains all 
God’s children to cry, “Abba, Father.” 

8. We should behold it, moreover, be- 
cause it is something comparatively rare 
and wonderful. It has been thus in every 
age of the world. It was so in the time of 
Noah, when the wickedness of mankind 
brought the judgment of the flood. It was 
so in the days of Isaiah. Hence the Church 
complains: “There is none that calleth 
upon thy name, that stirreth himself up to 
take hold of thee’”—chap. Ixiv. 7. It was 
the same in the days of Christ and his 
Apostles: ‘‘ We know that we are of God, 
and the whole world lieth in wickedness.” 
1 John v. 19. We do indeed rejoice to 
know that the number of praying men and 
women has greatly increased, and is still 
multiplying under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost throughout our land; yet, compared 
with those who do not pray at all, or who 
only say their prayers without heart, the 
number is still small. Here and there we 
may find a wrestling Jacob, and a prevail- 
ing Israel. 

4. We should behold it, because the 
prayer of faith attracts the attention of God 
in Christ. It is this which has, indeed, 
power with God. When Moses interceded 
for Israel, the Lord said, «« Wherefore criest 
thou unto me?” though his voice was not 
heard. Exod. xiv. 15. When the Cyro- 
pbzenician woman fell down at the feet of 
Jesus, crying, “Lord help me,”’ &c., he 
could not withstand her ardent plea any 
longer, but immediately replied, ««O, wo- 
man, great is thy faith; be it unto thee as 
thou wilt.” Matt. xv. 26—28. There is 
something in the fervent prayer of a true 
Christian which is very acceptable to God 
through Christ; hence it is compared to 
incense and sweet odours. See Paal. cxli. 2; 
Rey. v. 8, and viii. 3; Acts x. 4; Psal. 
xxxiv. 15. | 

5. We should behold those who pray as 
Paul did, in order to draw us to, and make 


| us unite with them as our friends and com- 


panions in the worship of God. This was 
probably the reason why the Saviour told 
Ananias, ‘ Behold he prayeth.’”’ As if he 
would say, “ You need not fear to approach 
him now; he is no longer an enemy, but a 
friend; no longer a self-righteous Pharisee, 
but a believing penitent, wrestling in prayer 
Such, reader, should 
be our bosom friends and companions. 


Bat for whom did Paul pray? First, 
for himself. QO! it was now that he felt 
the guilt, the burden, and the danger of 
his sins. Now ‘the commandment came 
home with divine power to his conscience; 
sin revived, and he died! We read that 
he was for three days and nights without 
sight, during all which time he was so 
greatly distressed by his sins that he neither 
ate nor drank. QO, who can tell the bitter- 
ness and anguish of his soul! His natural 
blindness and darkness was an emblem of 
his mental darkness and sorrow of heart. 
Now this time he spent probably in prayer 
to God, in the name of Jesus of Nazarcth, 
for pardon and deliverance. Next, he 
prayed for the Church of Christ—for that 
little band of poor disciples. As he had 
once, in his ignorance and unbelief, breathed 
out threatenings and slaughter against them, 
and persecuted them to death, so now he 
breathed out ardent prayers to God for 
them. Witness his writings afterwards; 
they are redolent with the incense of 
prayer for the followers of Jesus! 

He also prayed, as he never prayed be- 
fore, for his blind countrymen and friends— 
the Jews. We learn, from his own words, 
how he felt for them: “Brethren, my 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel 
is that they might be saved,” &c.—Rom. 
x. 1—4. This is the nature of grace. 
When the husband is converted, his bowels 
will yearn for the wife of his bosom, and 
his children, and relatives. Like the wo- 
man of Samaria, our language to all around 
us will be, «‘Come see a man that told us 
all things that ever we did.” «QO, taste 
and see that the Lord is gracious !” 


He likewise prayed for the prevalence 
and triumph of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world. The voice of Jesus, which arrested 
him on his journey to Damascus, “Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” was 
never forgotten by him. He remembered 
what the Saviour had done for him, and 
under a sense of everlasting gratitude he 
consecrated himself to him who had re- 
deemed and saved him. ‘Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?’ was his ory, and he 
immediately preached the faith which once 
he destroyed. Header, do you pray? If 
you do not pray to God on earth you will 
never praise him in heaven ! 8. D. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SABBATH SHOES and UMBRELLAS. 


Wanted—A species of gum shoes and 
umbrellas that will stand the Sunday rain, 
or Sunday mud of this latitude. 

I know a preparation which [ think will 
fully answer the purpose; and as no patent 
has ever been taken out, (the demand being 
very small,) every one is at liberty to try 
the experiment:—Place in common gum 
shoes a soul thoroughly saturated with Di- 
vine love, and they will stand any mud that 
ever lay in the path of duty. An excel- 
lent umbrella may be prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Take for the stock a firm 
determination for the performance of duty; 
to this, and radiating from it on all sides, 
attach strong desires to do good. These 
must be braced, and kept in their proper 
place by many short, unyielding prayers, 
well secured by the rivets of faith. Over 
the whole spread a covering of grace, well 
oiled with self-denial. Instead of the last- 
named article some use the spirit of im- 
pulse, which answers for a little while, but 
8000 wears out. 

This umbrella will not only stand rains, 
but during the heat of summer will answer 
equally well for a parasol. Those desirous 
of supplying themselves with these invalua- 
ble articles, would do well to make imme- 
diate application to Him «who giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” 


[A WEEK IN AN EXSCINDED SYNOD. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


A Sick Bed—Pleasant Memories—Valley of 
the Susquehanna—Home—A New school Ter- 
ritory—Prejudice—True Blue—‘* Plan of 
Union” —Voluntaryism—A Work for Pres- 
bytertans—Colportage. 

But first let us speak in thankfulness of 
that abounding mercy which has brought us 
safely through a somewhat protracted sick- 
ness, and enabled us once again to resume 
our usual converse with your readers. As 
the invalid emerges from his darkened 
chamber, where cautious footfalls, and half- 
suppressed whisperings, and words of bated 
breath have alone broken the grave-like 
stillness, and draws his chair to the open 
window in the cool hours of morning, with 
what increased delight and new-born zest 
does he look forth again upon the world of 
Nature! The breeze that stirs the foliage— 
steals in at the open casement and fans the 
pallid cheek, seems laden with a purity 
and freshness never felt before—there is a 
strange melody in the morning carol of the 
birds—the leaves rustle to an unknown mu- 
sic, the ripples of the river break upon the 
shore with an unequalled harmony of ca- 
dence, the flowers exhale far sweeter odours 
than of old—there is a brighter sheen upor 
the water, a lovelier green upon the fields, 


and all nature seems arrayed in a garb of - 


unrivalled beauty. But if, after a brief 
season of afflictive privation, we thus gaze 
with insatiable delight upon the evanescence 
of earth, what—O what—must be the “joy 
unspeakable” with which the disenthralled 
and ransomed spirit, emerging from the 
darkness of its probationary state, first 
walks the streets of the new Jerusalem, 
and lives its first hour amid heavenly joys! 

After this brief prelude, allow us to pre- 
sent to your readers an account of some of 
the many things we saw and felt during a 


pk visit to the home of our youthful 


days, within the exscinded Synod of Geneva, 
immediately. after the adjournment of our 
last Assembly. Of the pleasant city of Ro- 
chester, its delightful surroundings and the 
‘‘elegant” hospitality which so universally 
charmed the members of the Assembly, 
your correspondents spoke freely and justly 
at the time, and we do not propose to dwell 
upon those fruitful themes. Our ears al- 
most caught the benediction of the Modera- 
tor dissolving the Assembly as we were 
whirled along, in the cars of the Genesee 
Valley Railway, through that wonderfully 
fair section of the old Empire State—the 
Genesee Valley. For this pleasant ride, 
through a most delightful country, to EI- 
‘mira, and thence to New York, or Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, those members of the 
Assembly who could avail themselves of the 
offer were indebted to the kind courtesy of 
Freeman Clark, Esq., of Rochester. At 
Elmira the delegates from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other points south and west 
leave us. 


Entering the picturesque Valley of the 
Susquehanna, we pass Owego and Bing- 
hampton; the romantic valley of the Tela- 
ware is entered, and at Hancock, where 
some have erroneously located the scene of 
Brainerd’s labours, we leave the Erie road, 
strongly impressed with the superior conve- 
niences of the broad guage track, and with 
the excellent management of this great 
thoroughfare. Thence, over mountains and 
through valleys, along babbling brook and 
flowing river, we pass to our “ home”—for 
such we love to call it after long years of ab- 
sence and of wandering—within the bounds 
of what is called, by courtesy, the Presby- 
tery of Delaware. Owmitting all allusion 
here to the ten thousand multiform thoughts 
and memories which crowd so tumultuously 


‘upon one who, a worn and weary pilgrim, 


goes to catch once more the words, and re- 
ceive once more the blessing of parents yet 
lingering upon the remotest shores of time, 
in momentary expectation of hearing the 
dip of the ceaseless oar of the grim boat- 
man, we come at once to speak of the eccle- 
siastical and religious condition of things 
as we found them among our “ New-school” 
brethren of this locality. | 

That we are standing upon distinctively 
New-school ground is at once evident. In 
some sections of this ‘‘Presbytery” a man 
announcing himself an Old-school Presbyte- 
rian, is looked upon as about as great a 
wonder as a reeently imported Japanese. 
Old friends even will cast furtive glances 
downward to see if one of his feet has not 
become cloven since they saw him last. 
Every thing connected with the memorable 
events of 1837 and ’38 is here viewed 
through such a distorting medium of preju- 
dice and passion, that any one who is sus- 
pected of endorsing the course of what is de- 
signated as the “Old-school” is looked upon 
as at best a hard Christian. And then, be- 
sides, we have in all these nominally Pres- 
byterian churches an intensified abolition- 
ism, to a greater or less extent—and gene- 
rally a greater—which regards the Old- 
school brother as one who makes it his 
principal amusement to hunt negroes with 
bloodhounds, and coffle them for a southern 


market; or, if he will not exactly do this 


himself, he will strike hands with those who 
do. Precisely what we mean by all this is 
that a most inveterate, absurd, and unchris- 
tian prejudice exists against us and all our 
acts, in a large section of country hereabouts. 
In this section of four or five very populous 
counties there are but two churches in our 
counection—the old Scotch church of Delhi, 
which, all through the trying scenes of the 
separation, was ‘“‘a light shining in a dark 
place,” and the church at Hamden, eight 
miles below, on the banks of the Delaware. 
The old Scotch church, two miles below 
Delhi, is associated with some of the plea- 
santest memories of our boyhood. Though 
not of its peculiar pale in those days, when 
fanaticism ran riot over the land, and left 
its mildew blight upon the churches, though 
taught, indeed, to look upon our good Scotch 
brethren as ‘‘cold formalists,’”’ we remember 
with what reverence we were wont to regard 
that estimable servant of God, Rev. EK. K. 
Maxwell, who, for many years, faithfully 
went in and out before this people, and left, 
in all this country, the savour of a precious 
memory. He has a worthy successor in the 
person of the Rev. C. B. Smythe, and the 
Hamden church is prospering under the 
pastorate of the Rev. George Browne. These 
two churches go a long way to find a home, 
being connected with the Second Presby- 
tery of New York. 

Here the ‘‘Plan of Union” unconstitu- 
tionally began, but constitutionally ended, 
so far as we are concerned, has done its 

erfect work, and left its legitimate impress. 
It has Congregationalized, beyond redemp- 
tion, this entire section. Here are churches 
nominally Presbyterian, yet, in reality, in- 
tensely Congregational—here are ministers 


who are members of both the American 


Congregational Union and of the “ Presby- 
tery” of Delaware—here is a Presbytery 
three-fourths of whose churches never have 
had, and never will have, a single ruling 
elder—aye, in which the name is even de- 
rided, which is principally composed of 
ministers and ‘‘delegates” trom Congrega- 
tional churches, and which last year sent to 
the Pittsburg Assembly, as its ruling elder, 
a good brother who would be perfectly as- 
tonished ta hear himself called an ‘ elder,” 


and who isa member of one of the most | God 


= 


Jesus was persecuted to death, but he arose 


attain to a green old age—to ripen rather 


down and sleep before the day is done; but 
even then I shall awake like Jesus, and be 
gatisfied. 


sonable to suppose it .would be easier to 
forgive the second time, and so on; and if 


decidedly Congregational churches in this 
whole region. Now we mean to say nothing 
against these good brethren. We know 
them to be pious, zealous, and conscien- 
tious men, and we hail them as fellow- 
labourers in the Master’s vineyard, but we 
do protest against baptizing any such condi- 
tion of things by the name of Presbyterian- 
ism. Let these churches be called Congre- 
gational churches, and we will honour them 
as such, for we can love reasonably well 
many things when called by their right 
names, with which we can have little fel- 
lowship when sailing under false colours. 
Ministers and delegates from churches who 
are not ruling elders cannot make a coasti- 
tutional Presbytery. 

Voluntaryism reigns rampant in all this 
section. These churches never were Pres- 
byterian in sentiment, and consequently 
they are consistent ‘enough in giving their 
hearty support to voluntary and irresponsi- 
ble societies. If they see that the real and 
inevitable result of all this is the ruin of 
Presbyterianism, they look upon the fact as 
one in which they are not materially inter- 
ested. While Voluntaryism is saying to 
Presbyterianism, as Joab said to Amasa, 
‘‘ Art thou in health, my brother?” and at 
the same time stabbing it ‘under the fifth 
rib,” these brethren look on without any 
special sympathy in behalf of the weak and. 
wounded. When told that to the Presby-.; 
terian Church is entrusted a great and glo- 
rious work, and that fidelity to her Head 
requires her to rouse her slumbering ener- 
gies and gird herself for the task before 
her, these churches calmly reply, “‘ What is 
that to us? Let her do tt then.’”’ They 
went with the New-school organization, and 
have remained “in it, but not of it,” be- 
cause it protested against Church Boards, 
and upheld the voluntary societies—they 
are too old dogs to be taught new tricks (we 
quote the proverb in no offensive sense), and 
if the result is the crushing out of Presby- 
terianism they are not, they contend, re- 
sponsible for it. 

But this anomalous state of things will 
not long continue. Our New-school friends, 

erceiving themselves imperilled, are rapid- 
y betaking themselves to the sure vantage- 
ground repudiated and abandoned twenty- 
seven years ago. There only can they be 


safe, and they know it. The line must be 
drawn—it must be run straight through the 
churches of this region, and though a vast 
majority of the people and churches now 
under the Plan of Union reckoned with the 
New-school organization will be found de- 
cidedly Congregational, we have good reason | 
for believing that a respectable remnant will | 
discard the Plan of Union, and rally around | 
the banner of a conservative Presbyterian. | 
ism. What those signs of hopeful promise 
are, we shall endeavour to state in our next. | 
We are glad to find that our Board of 
Publication, true to its trust, does not ne- 
glect this large, needy, and important field. 
Though there is not, in this entire field, a 
church that contributes to the Colportage 
Fund—which is by no means an uncommon 
event even in Presbyterian sections—a faith- 
ful colporteur, Mr. George Ainslee, is en- 
gaged in scattering ‘‘the form of sound 
words,” and all the excellent publications 
of our Board, up and down these valleys 
and among these mountains. He is sow- 
ing precious seed—may it yield an abun- 
dant harvest of glory to Christ and his 
Church! 3 CALVIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PILGRIM 
Talking with Himself Every Day in the Month. 


SIXTEENTH DAY. © 


They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.—isA. xl. 31. 

Religion favours health. The divine law 
is adapted to the body as well as ta the soul, 
and the better I observe it the more physi- 
eal vigour I shall enjoy. | 

God takes no pleasure in the suffering 
even of the sinner, but Satan hates the 
human form, and continually seeks its ruin. 
He tempts to sin, and sin brings sickness 
and death. Every pain I suffer is the fruit 
of sin. If it comes from the sin of another, 
I must bear it patiently, as Christ bore the 
cross for me; or if it comes from my own 
sin, [I must forsake the sin. Whenever I 
an sick, then I should recur to the ten 
commandments for that divine counsel 
which is more valuable than the prescrip- 
tion of the most eminent physician. The 
examination should be made with care, for 
it is written, ‘‘As many as I love I rebuke 
and chasten; be zealous, therefore, and re- 
pent;”’ and the agonies of the sick indicate 
that God is very much in earnest. 

The text is plain. God strengthens his 
servants, and though earth and hell oppose, 
he will clothe them with immortal youth. 


refreshed from the sepulchre. He moved 
from place to place without weariness, and 
went up with more than eagles’ wings. So 
by waiting upon the Lord I may hope to 


than to decay. Satan may prevent me; he 
may drive me into a desert place, to eat the 
bread of bitterness, and compel me. to lie 


SEVENTEENTH DAY. 
Seventy times seven.— Marr. xviii. 22. 
It is difficult to forgive once, and, indeed, 
it seems at first impossible to forgive at all; 
but if I can forgive the first time, it is rea- 


I should continue to exercise forgiveness 
until seventy times seven, without per- 
mitting an interval of angry feeling, it 
would induce a habit of forgiveness; per- 
haps it would establish such a habit, so that 
it would ever after be easy to forgive. 

This principle of uniform repetition un- 
derlies all skill and knowledge. By it we 
learn our letters; we form the habit of giv- 
ing the name of A to the figure A,‘and 
thus we remember the names and the pow- 
ers of all the letters, and recall them with 
such ease that we detect ourselves reading 
distinctly the printed page without being 
conscious of the thoughts it conveys. The 
habit has such force that it seems to impart 
intelligence even to the lips. 

Thus Jesus requires me to learn forgive- 
ness. By uniform repetitions [ must ac- 
quire such a kabit of forgiving that it shall 
be to me like a second nature. He could 
give me a new heart by creative power, but 
he prefers that I should make it for myself 
by his help. Thus I must seek not only 
forgiveness, but faith, hope, love, and all 
the nameless shades of Jesus’ loveliness. 
Or to sum up all, I must make the thought 
of Jesus an habitual presence, to assimilate 
my soul to his. | 


TRUE TRUST. 


One evening, we are told, after a weary 
march through the desert, Mahommet was 
camping with his followers, and overheard 
one of them saying, ‘‘I will loose my camel, 
and commit it to God;”’ on which Mahom- 
met took him up. “ Friend, ¢ie thy camel, 
and commit it to God ’’—that is, do whatever 
is thine to do, and then leave the issue with 


| RELIGION IN CENTRAL ITALY. 


At the meeting of the Free Church Com- 
mission of Assambly, held in Edinburgh 
recently, an address on this subject was de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. McDougall, of Flo- 
rence. 

The religious movement which had now 
arisen in Italy proceeded (he said) from the 
humbler classes, and was all the more hope- 
ful on that account; and it was a significant 
and gratifying fact that the revolution 
which had now taken place in that country 
was not stained with the infidel’ excesses of 
the French Revolution. Within the last 
fifty years God had been pledsed to pour out 
his Spirit on Central Italy, though it had 
been hitherto unsafe for the missionaries to 
tell about the interesting movement going 
on. Fifteen months ago the Italian in- 
quirers knew nothing about Protestant 
Churches; but now the priests who pre- 
sided at the Custom House in Tuscany, and 
kept out Bibles and heretical books, were 
removed, and the people eagerly read, not 
only the Bible, but Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the works of Angell James, 
McCrie’s Reformation in Italy, and kin- 
dred works, and were most anxious to know 
about that Protestantism which had made 
such great countries of Britain and of Ame- 
rica. Bible colporteurs were now peregri- 
nating from the Mediterranean to the Adri- 
atic, and from the Alps down to the very 
confines of the States of the Church. Dur- 
ing January and February of this year 1500 
Bibles went through the London Bible So- 
ciety’s depot in Florence; and during the 
last six months, four colporteurs, supported 
by the Edinburgh Bible Society, had cir- 
culated 1200 Bibles through Central Italy. 
And all these copies were sold, none given 
away. Not to speak of Pisa, Bologna, and 
other cities where the Waldensians had 
large congregations, and not to speak of 
smaller re-unions and many Bible-readings 
among the upper and middle classes not yet 
decided, there were four large public Evan- 
gelical re-unions of Italians in Florence at 
this moment. One of these was under the 
carpenter, of whom the London Times’ cor- 
respondent had written so much last winter. 
Another was conducted by Padre Gavazzi, 
who was not now the Gavazzi of former 
days, but had imbibed the spirit of Evan- 


_ gelical religion in this country, and while 


eloquently denouncing the Papal system as 


formerly, was also directing the attention 


of his congregation to such topics as justifi- 
cation by faith in the blood of Christ, the 
sole and propéf sacrifice for sinners. Ga- 
vazzi had now gone to Sicily to carry on the 
same work there. They had now resolved, 
in Central Italy, to follow out John Knox’s 
plan of planting a school beside every Evan- 
gelical church, and it was here that the 
riests offered the greatest opposition. 
taly at this moment was open to the en- 
trance of the gospel, as Rome itself had 
been during the flight of the Pope. A 
great opportunity was lost on that occasion, 
when Rome was apen to the Bible for 
months without British Christians taking 
advantage of the opportunity. Plymouth- 
ism did not now distract the Florence 
Evangelical Churches. There were from 
thirty to forty colporteurs employed, and 
the work was proceeding most hopefully, 
although demanding immediate aid, lest 
unforeseen political complications and con- 
strained compromises with the Papacy 
might restrict the liberty of the mission- 
ari¢s. 


A Sister of Charity in Earnest. 


A Palermo letter gives the following 
anecdote of a sister of charity :—‘ A young 
patriot, named Francisco Riso, was killed 
on April 4th; during a popular demonstra- 
tion which took place before Garibaldi’s 
arrival. On April 20th, his father, Gio- 
vanni Riso, sixty years old, was shot by the 
Bourbon soldiers without so much as the 
form of a trial. On the very day that Gari- 


baldientered Palermo a young and beautiful 


nun, Ignacio Riso, the sister and daughter 
of the two Risos above named, left the con- 


vent, and amidst a shower of balls and | 


grapeshot, a cross in one hand and a poign- 
ard in the other, placed herself at the head 
of Garibaldi’s column, crying ‘ Down with 
the Bourbons! Death to the tyrant! Ven- 
geance!’ She kept her place as long as 
the fighting lasted, and her courageous atti- 
tude electrified the volunteers. Ever since 
that day the name of Ignacia Riso has been 
held sacred. When she passes in the street 
the soldiers bow low and bless her with the 
most profound respect. Garibaldi himself 
pays her great attention, and loves her as if 
she were his own daughter.”’ 


ELECTION. 


There are not a few excellent people who 
hold the doctrine of election, whilst they 
think they reject and dislike it. That is to 
say, they hold all the truths which consti- 
tute the doctrine but reject the word which 
expresses these truths. Let us look a little 
into this subject. 

1. In the conversion of asinner there are 
two things to be considered, viz., the effi- 
cient agency by which the change is effect- 
ed, and the means in connection with which 
that agency is put forth. All Christians 
agree that the Holy Spirit is the efficient 
agent in regeneration. Under the head of 
means, are included all the ways in which 
Scripture truth has been imparted to the 
mind, and impressed upon it from childhood 
up, such as parental instruction, training, 
and example, other religious instructions, 
providential occurrences, and the like. All 
sound morality, all tenderness of conscience, 
all inclination toward true religion, are the 
effects of these two influences. So far all 
Christians will agree with us. 

2. Now, the first of these influences—the 
sanctifying agency of the Holy Spirit—is 
exerted, not accidentally but designedly. 
No one supposes that God renews the heart 
of any sinner accidentally. But if he does 
it designedly, then the regenerating act is 
the fulfilment of a pre-existing purpose in 
the Divine mind. That is to say, God first 


purposed to regenerate that soul; and in 


fulfilment of this purpose, he put forth the 
regenerating act. 

3. Why did he purpose to regenerate this 
particular individual? Do you say the pur- 
pose was formed because of good inclina- 
tions and works foreseen? .We answer, 
first, if the inclinations and works were 
truly good, they proceeded from a soul al- 
ready spiritually alive; and then it would 
be absurd to say that after being spiritually 
alive it was regenerated or madealive. Se- 
condly, such inclinations and rules must be 
the result of religious truth imparted to the 
mind, and impressed upon it. How hap- 
pened it to be brought under these good 
influences? It must have happened acci- 
dentally or providentially. No enlightened 
Christian will attribute it to accident. It 
must, then, have. been providential. That 
is to say, God in his providence brought 
this mind under-the influence of Scripture 
truth, thus producing good inclinations; 
and then, in consequence of those inclina- 
tions, he regenerated it. But the provi- 
dences of God are not accidental, but de- 
signed. That is, God first purposes, and 
then acts in fulfilment of his purposes. So 


after all, we are obliged to ascribe the re- 
generation of the sinner to God’s purposes, 
which purposes were not formed because of 
any good foreseen in him. This is election. 
— Presbyterian Expositor. ¢ 


PATIENT IN TRIBULATION. 


Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, had a sister who 
for twenty years was a martyr to a severe 
spinal disease. At the time of her death, 
he recorded her character in a letter, from 
which the paragraph below is taken. His 
owa well-known aversion to exaggeration, 


‘and every kind of pious fraud, is in guaran- 


tee of the literal fidelity of the picture. It 
is worth studying as a testimony to the 
power of divine grace, and as a rebuke to 
the multitudes of Christians who fill the air 
with their complaints, under trials not fit to 
be mentioned in comparison with a life-long 
bed of pain. The passive virtues are under- 
valued by the ignorant, the thoughtless, the 
worldly-minded; but in the sight of God, 
they are of great price. 

This invalid denied herself persistently 
what most sufferers deem a great alleviation 
—that is, the privilege of talking about 
themselves, their symptoms, and sufferings, 


and hopes, and fears. [We have known an |. 


equal sufferer, who never would prolong the 
conversation about herself one moment long- 
er than courtesy required.] Equally worthy 
of notice, is the fine Christian trait which 
made her so solicitous, amid her own griefs, 
for the comfort and happiness of others. It 
is such quiet, continuous heavenly virtues 
which above all things elese demonstrate 
the supernatural grace in which they have 
their root. 

‘“‘T never saw a more perfect instance of 
the spirit of power, love, and sound mind; 
intense love, almost to the annihilation of 
selfishness; a daily martyrdom for twenty 
years, during which she adhered to her 
early-formed resolution of never talking 
about herself; thoughtful about the very 
pins and ribbons of my wife’s dress, about 
the making of a doll’s cap—but of herself, 
save only as regarded her ripening in all 
goodness, wholly thoughtless; enjoying every 
thing lovely, graceful, beautiful, high-mind- 
ed, whether in God’s works or man’s, with 
the keenest relish; inheriting the earth to 
the very fullness of the promise, though 
never leaving her crib, nor changing her 
posture, and preserved, through the valley 
of the shadow of death, from all fear or im- 


‘patience, or from every cloud of impaired 


reason which may mar the beauty of Christ’s 
spirit’s glorious work. May God grant that 
I might come but within one hundred de- 
grees of her place in glory!” 


A Day of Heaven upon Earth. 


' O Sabbath !—needed for a world of inno- 
cence —without thee what would be a world 
of sin! There would be no pause for con- 
sideration, no check to passion, no remission 
of toil, no balm for care! He who had 
withheld thee, would have forsaken the 
earth! Without thee, he had never given 
to us the Bible, the Gospel, the Spirit! 
We salute thee as thou comest to us in the 
name of the Jord—radiant in the sunshine 
of that dawn which broke over, a nation’s 
achieved work—marching downward in the 
track of time, a pillar of refreshing cloud 
and guiding flame, interweaving with all thy 
light new beams of discovery and promise, 
until thou standest forth more fair than 
when reflected in the dews and imbibed by 
the flowers of Eden—more awful than when 
the trumpet rang of thee in Sinai! The 
Christian Sabbath! Like its Lord, it but 
rises in Christianity, and henceforth records 
the rising day. And never since the tomb 
of Jesus was burst open by him who revived 


and rose, has this day awakened but as the 


light of seven days, and with healing in its 
wings! Never hasit unfolded without some 
witness and welcome, some song and saluta- 
tion! It has been from the first until now 
the sublime custom of the Church of God! 
Still the outgoings of its morning and its 
evening rejoice! It is aday of heaven on 
earth! Life’s sweetest calm, poverty’s 
birthright, labourer’s only rest! Nothing 
has such a hoard of antiquity in it! No- 
thing contains in it such a history! Nothing 
draws along with it such a glory! Nurse 
of virtue, seal of truth! The household’s 
richest patrimony, the nation’s noblest safe- 
guard! The pledge of peace, the fountain 
of intelligence, the strength of the law! 
The oracle of instruction, the ark of mercy ! 
The patent of our manhood’s spiritual great- 
ness! The harbinger of our soul’s sancti- 
fied perfection! The glory of religion, the 
watch-tower of immortality! The ladder 
set upon earth, and the top of it reacheth to 
heaven, with the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon it.—Hamilipn. 


POPERY AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 


These two monster systems of error arose, 
according to the ablest writers on prophecy, 
at the same time, about A. D. 606. Both 
retained their power unbroken till the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. Then 
the sword of the Spirit inflicted upon Pope- 
ry a wound from which it has never recov- 
ered; and the sword of Charles V. did the 
same thing for Mohammedanism, Since 
that period Popery has failed to establish 
its authority over any new territory—its 
missions have proved a failure; and the 
aggressive wars of Mohammedanism have 
ceased. For a long time both these great 
systems of error have shown unmistakable 
signs of internal decay. Spain, which, in 
the reign of Philip II., was the greatest and 
richest kingdom in Europe, lost the Low 
Countries, then lost her colonies and her 
wealth, and now lies in weakness and de- 
gradation, utterly unable to help the Pope 
in the day of his calamity. Austria, almost 


overwhelmed with debt, and greatly divided, 


can extend to “‘ His Holiness” no assistance. 
Sicily has been wrested from the kingdom 
of Naples, and further revolutions are im- 
minent. The kingdom of Sardinia has risen 
to greatness, and has extended its protection 
over millions of those over whom Popery 
recently tyrannized. France, so far from 
aiding the Pope, seems intent upon hum- 
bling him. Mexico has almost annihilated 
itself by its incessant civil wars. Whether 
the Pope can stay much longer in Rome, 
and if not, whither he can go for safety, 
are questions not easily answered. 

Meanwhile the Turkish power has con- 
tinued to decay, until it is apparent to all 
that its days are numbered. In its increas- 
ing weakness it has gradually yielded to the 
pressure upon it, and tolerated Christian 
missionaries in its territories, until hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of Mohammedans 
have begun to read the Bible and abandon 
the Koran. | 

And now these two powers, Mohamme- 
danism and Popery, are making apparently 
a last and vain struggle for life. The Pope 
vainly hurls his anathemas agginst Victor 
Emanuel and Garibaldi, and gathers around 
him Irish volunteers to save him from the 
wrath of his own subjects. The Turks aid 
the Druses in the massacre of Christians; 
and more thana hundred Christian villages 
have fallen a prey to their wrath. But the 
Pope will fail to defend himself with the 
sword; and the Turkish power, like Samp- 


at ease and in quiet?’ 


son, is pulling down the house to crush it- 


self. Great changes must soon be witnessed, 
both in Europe and in Asia. | 

We live in a day of unprecedented ex- 
citement and agitation; and the minds of 
all intelligent men are looking for great 
events. No wonder that some are expect- 
ing the second coming of the Son of God to 
subdue to himself all kingdoms, and reign 
on earth a thousand years. We are not of 
this number. Beyond a question, we are 
on the eve of great events; but we do not 
doubt that the youngest of those now liv- 
ing will sleep in their graves before the 
millenial day will be ushered in. Yet there 
are doubtless many living now who will live 
to see great preparations for the thousand 
years of righteousness and peace on the 
earth. The time cannot be distant when 
the eyes of the world will be turned to the 
Jews, whom God has, as by miracle, kept 
a separate people during eighteen hundred 
Sieg of dispersion among the nations. We 


look, at an early day, for a great awakening 


among this wonderful people, resulting in 
their conversion to Christianity, if not in 
their return to the land of their fathers. 
“The Lord reigneth.”—Pres. Expositor. 


MYSTERY OF CHASTISEMENT. 


BY 8. WILBERFORCE. 


We glory also in tribulations —Rox. vi. 3. 
Within this leaf, to every eye 

So little worth, doth hidden lie 

Most rare and subtle fragrancy. 


Wouldst thou its secret strength unbind? 
Crush it, and thou shalt perfume find, 
Sweet as Arabia’s spicy wind. 


In this dull stone, so poor and bare 
Of shape or lustre, patient care 
Will find for thee a jewel rare. 


But first, must skilful hands essay, 
With file and flint, to clear away 
The film, which hides its fire from day. 


This leaf—this stone? It is thy heart; 
It must be crushed by pain and smart, 
It must be cleansed by sorrow’s art— 


Ere it will yield a fragrant sweet, 
Ere it will shine, a jewel meet 
To lay before thy dear Lord’s feet. 


A CONNUBIAL SERMON. 


A connubial little sermon, from the text, 

‘“‘ Be happy as you are,” is thus preached by 
a contemporary print:—‘ Wife and mother, 

are you tired and out of patience with your 
husband’sand your children’s demands upon 

your time and attention? Are you tempted 
to speak out angry feelings to that faithful, 
but, perhaps, sometimes heedless or exact- 
ing husband of yours? or to scold and fret 
at those sweet and beautiful ones? Do you 
grom and say, ‘What a fool I was to marry, 

and leave my father’s house, where I lived 

Are you, by reason 

of the care and weariness of body which 

wifehood and neighbourhood must bring, 

forgetful of and unmindful for their com- 
forts and their joys? O! wife and mother, 

what if a stroke should smite your husband 

and lay him low? What if your children 

should be snatched from your arms and 
from your bosom? What if there were no 
true, strong heart for you to lean upon? 
What if there were no soft little innocents 
to nestle in your arms, and to love you or 
receive your love? How would it be with 
you then? Be patient and kind, dear wife; 

be unwearying and long-suffering, dear mo- 
ther, for you know not how long you may 
have with you your best and dearest trea- 
sures—you know not how long you may 
tarry with them. Let there be nothing for 
you to remember which will wring your 
heart with remorse if they leave you alone; 
let there be nothing for them.to remember 
but sweetness and love unutterable, if you 
are called to leave them by the way. Be 
patient, be pitiful, be tender of thei all, 
for death will step sooner or later between 
them and you. And O! what would you 
do if you should be doomed to sit solitary 
and forsaken through years and years? Be 
happy as you are, even with all your trials; 
for, believe it, thou wife of a loving and 
true husband, there is no lot in life so bless- 
ed as thine own.” 


American Missionaries in Japan. 


A correspondent of the San Francisco 


‘Herald, at Kanagawa, Japan, under date of 


June 15th, says:— Our missionaries are 
most comfortably located at Kanagawa. I 


must acknowledge to possessing a little pre- 


judice against missionaries generally, yet a 
more respectable set of gentlemen and ladies 
are not to be found in any mission in the 
world. .Dr. D. Hepburn and his charming~ 
wife do much good by example, whieh 
serves more than force with the Japanese. 
The doctor is a close student, and is master- 
ing the language, (which is very difficult, ) 
and will in time produce a translation of the 
New Testament in Japanese. I am told 
that he is working on a dictionary of Ja- 
panese and English. If so, that alone 
will entitle him to the gratitude of the 
Japanese and Europeans. The Rev. Mr. 
Brown, (he has a most agreeable family) 
is the pastor. He preaches a capital 
sermon, and is practically a good man. 
The Government has recently withdrawn 
his servants, including his teacher. This 
the Americans consider an infringement of 
the treaty. General Dorr, our Consul, is in 
correspondence with the officials, protesting 
against this exercise of tyranny, directly 
provided against by treaty. As yet they 
have not been restored. There will be great 
difficulty in converting the Japanese to 
Christianity, as the Government will op- 
pose it. There is yet another divine here, 
of whom I know nothing, but am told he is 
not wanting in that liberality so much ad- 
mired in Mr. Brown.”’ 


POLYGAMY. 


John Bemo was a converted Seminole 
chief, who turned missionary to his tribe. 
One of his fellow Indians appealed to him 
to know what he should do to be a Chris- 
tian. “Do!” said John. “Du? I can tell 
you plenty to do, but you won't do it.” 
“Yes, yes, we will, we will.” ‘No, no, 
you won’t; the first thing I tell you, you 
won’t do it.” ‘O yes, yes, we will; we 
will do any thing, any thing.” —_‘ How 
many squaws have you?” Four.” “ Well, 
go put away the three youngest and come 
be married to the one of your youth. The 
Bible says God made man male and female 
—not male and four females—and that 
man is to be the husband of one wife, not 
four.” Away went the enquirer; bat he 
did not come back to be married. At last 
John went after him, and found he had 

ut away three, but it was the three oldest, 
hee the youngest, saying, “‘the Bible 
says one; me got one—Bible no say which 
one.” So they were married, and he be- 
came a consistent Christian. John’s rea- 
soning was certainly more logical than that 
of those who justify polygamy by the Bible. 
God made man male and female, nor male 
and four females, and to this day the equal- 
ity of sexes is preserved the world over, in 
accordance with the primitive law of na- 


| ture. —FPucific Expositor. 


CHRIST AT ONCE GOD AND MAN. 


_I conceive it to be important to counsel 
all believers, especially those who are young 
and simple-hearted, to beware of perplexing 
their minds with the high points pertaining 
to this subject. Look at Christ. There 
fix the eye of your mind. Be not overmuch 
anxious to discern what belong to one na- 
ture, and what to the other. Fix your 
contemplation on his person. Behold him 
dying, behold him reigning. There is no 
danger of going astray, when, in your com- 
mon thoughts and payer, your whole soul 
goes forth to a single undivided object, 
Christ. 7 

Are you feeling for his support, and rest- 
ing on his sympathy as a man? You do 
well—he is bone of your bone, and flesh of 
your flesh. Are you praying to him as God? 
You do well—you do no more than dying 
Stephen, who said, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit” —for he is “God over all, blessed 
for ever!” If you wish the grand secret of 
religion couched in a single maxim; if you 
would learn how to be reconciled, and how 
to abide so; if you would be strengthened 
against temptation; if you would be holy 
and happy, take this rule, Look to Christ. 

Just so much piety have you, as you have 
Christ in your thoughts. Study the person 
of Christ. As you would diligently traverse 
a great domain, every part of which you 
are bound to know, so set yourself to expa- 
tiate upon the character and personality of 
Jesus Christ, as recorded in the Scriptures. 
Begin the New Testament, and never stop 
reading it over and over, with this very 
thing in view, to learn more and more of 
Christ. His own light will shine on his 
own glorious countenance, and as you read 
again and again, you will see its lineaments 


“radiant with higher and higher illumination ; 


each adorable feature will be more distinct 
and familiar; you will Anow it better, as the 
face of a friend, of a brother, of a Christ, 
for all other words come short; you will feel 
the fleshly tablet of your heart receiving the 
rays from this “shining in the face of Jesus :’’ 
and as you feel the reflection of this Sun of 
Righteousness, you will own an unwonted 
glow; beholding as in a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, you will be changed into the same 
image. The work of inward assimilation is 
going on. As you hold the soul, by loving 
contemplation in these beams, the pencil of 
heavenly light is drawing Christ's image 
within you. The table of the heart is be- 
coming his best and most cherished portrait. 
Desist not then from such study of his per- 
son as shall cause you, day by day, to be 
more reflective of his image.—Dr. James 
W. Alexcander’s Sacramental Discourses. 


The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon on the Style 
of the New-school Preachers. 


It is time that the advocates of the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare, Milton, and Cowper, 
Temple, Swift, and Bolingbroke, Gibbon, 
Robertson, and Hume, should rise, speak, 
and put an end tothe nuisance. We are 
much gratified to find that great master ‘of 
genuine English, Mr. Spurgeon, lifting up 
his strong hand against the harpy invasion. 
On his first appearance in Exeter Hall after 
his return from the Continent, in the course 
of an admirable sermon, he visited it and 
its authors with the following thunderblast: 
‘‘There is much temper here, but there is 
very much also of good common sense. [| 
would we had another Job, to chastise the 
high-sounding language of modern theolo- 
gians. ‘There are starting up in our midst 
men who, if they are not heretics in doc- 
trine, are aliens in speech. They are men 
described by the old preachers, who say, 
‘Mark!’ and there is nothing to mark, and 
who shout, ‘Observe!’ and there is nothing 
to observe, except the want of every thing 
that is worth observing. We know minis- 
ters who cannot speak in the common lan- 
guage of mankind, but must needs adopt 
the jargon of Carlyle, who sets language on 
its head, and puts the last word first. These 
men must needs make the Koglish language 
a slave to the German—the glorious, grand 
old Saxon must truckle to their heresies and 
conceal the depths of their falsehoods. I 
pray God the time may come when some 
man may unmask them, when all these 
wind-bags may be rent, and all these blad- 
ders may be pricked; when if téachers 
have any thing to tell us, they will deliver 
themselves so that all can understand. If 
they cannot use plain language, let their 
tongues go to school till they have learned 
it. There is something so enticing and yet 
so flimsy in the modern theological school 
that I feel constrained to warn you con- 
stantly against it. Its mystery is absurdity, 
and its depth is pompous ignorance. There 
is no theology in it; it is a futile device to 
conceal the want of theological knowledge. 
A man, with an education that may be com- 
plete in every department except that in 
which he should excel, stands up, and would 
teach Christians that all they have learned 
at the feet of Paul has been a mistake; that 
a new theology has been discovered; that 
the old phrases which we have used are out 
of date, the old creeds broken up. Well, 
what shall we do to this wiseacre and his 
fellow sages? Serve them, wherever you 


{meet them or their disciples, as Job did 


Zophar—laugh at them, dash their language 
to pieces, and remind them that the best 
things they tell us are only what the fishes 
of the sea, or the fowls of the air knew be- 
fore them, and that their grandest discover- 
ics are but platitudes which every child has 
known before, or else they are heresies that 
ought to be scouted from the earth.” — 
British Standard. 
A TIME TO WORK. 

- God has been showing himself upon the 
earth, as well as man. He has been doing 
deeds worthy of himself. If He be about 
to do terrible things in righteousness, He 
has been doing marvelous things in grace. 
The mighty ingatherings, in so many places 
and lands, which the last two years have 
witnessed are glorious indeed. America 
tells us of half a million turned from sin; 
and in distant Illinois Father Chiniquy goes 
‘out from Popery, with many thousands be- 
hind him. Ireland sends us the good news 
of perhaps fifty thousand added to the 
Church. All over Scotland and England, 
souls in hundreds rise from the dead. It 
is more than ‘the day of small things” 
now. On what is to be the issue of all this, 
we do not speculate. Let us be sober, and 
watch unto prayer. 

It is no tame or vulgar age in which we 
live. It is an age of the great, and the 
bold, and the decisive, both spiritually and 
politically. Let us rejoice that our lot has 
been cast in times when we can do and 
dare; when we can acquit ourselves like 
men; when there is no need for making 
work; but when we find it ready-made to 
our hands, when we do not require to seek 
fields of labour or peril, but when they 
come and press their claims on us, a 
thousand in a day. Each man, then, to 
his post; each labourer to his work; each 
reaper to his furrow; each soldier to his 
ranks; each watchman to his tower. With 
light but solemn hearts; with free but fer- 
vent spirits; as men whom grace has bought, 
and blood has washed, and love has pardon- 
ed, let us go forth in the fulness of our 
thankful joy to do the work of God, and°to 


win the crown of righteousness.— Bonar. 
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| SATURDAY; September 8, 1860. 


To CorRESPONDENTs.—It is but the 
repetition of advice which we have often 
given to our correspondents who expect to 
see their communications in our paper, 
‘that they should study brevity and conden- 
sation; that they: should write a legible 
band, which will not unreasonably tax the 
editor or compositor to decipher; and that 
they should use black ink, and not that 
pale componad of ink and water, or blue 
ink, which are things abhorred in a print- 
ing office, if, indeed, the communications 
so written are not condemned unread, and 
never sent to the printer. Surely these 
are not unreasonable requests from the edi- 
torial We, who are not to be presumed to 
possess more patience than Job. 
~ We might also, with propriety, beg the 
forbearance of our correspondents in suffer- 
ing local questions to rest after they have 
been sufficiently discussed. 


— 


Szconp WEEK IN JANUARY.—An ip- 
quiry has been made as to the day of the 
week on which the concert of prayer com- 
mences, which the General Assewbly and 
other Christian bodies have recommended 
for observance in January next. In reply 
we suppose the concert should begin on 
Monday, January 7th. Thus the example 
of last year would be followed, and ‘the 
second week” would be very nearly includ- 
ed. We believe that this view of the time 
is commonly taken. | 

MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
—A correspondent wishes to know how he 
may procure the Minutes of the General 
Assembly? For his information we state 
that fifty-six cents, sent in postage-stawps, 
directed to ‘Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly, No. 606 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia,”’ will secure a copy being sent by 
mail free of postage. 


BALTIMORE Pastors IN EurorpE —We 
learn by private letters that the Rev. Drs. 
Smith and Dickson of Baltimore, now in 
Europe, were at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
the 9th of August. They had gone directly 
to the Mediterranean, in hopes of being 
able to make a brief visit to the Holy Land; 
but on reaching Alexandria they were in- 
formed of the horrible butcheries by the 
Druses, and advised by the Consul to turn 
back. 

TER-CENTENNARY CELEBRATION.—The 
proceedings on the occasion of this celebra- 
tion were commenced in Edinburgh on the 
14th of August, and an opening sermon 
was preached by Dr. Guthrie, who, forget- 
ful of the general nature of the invitation 
given to the friends of the Reformation 
from Popery, and being, like Dr. Cheever, 
too full to hold in, perverted the occasion 
by a characteristic attack on the “social in- 
stitution” of America; and the audience, 
yes, a Scotch audience, in the house of 
God, and during the delivery of a sermon, 
so called,'at feast, clapped and hurraed ! 
Surely a second reformation will soon be 
necessary. 

The difficulty of making a summary of 
the proceedings of this Convention from 
newspaper reports, will probably be reme- 
died by a letter from our intelligent Lon- 
don Correspondent, who will be able to 
furnish our readers with the most interest- 
ing details. 

Toe St. Louis 
contemporary of the West, the St. Louis 
Presbyterian, has appeared in a new aspect, 
and under the new name of the Presbyte- 
rian of the Union—two papers printed on 
one sheet, viz., “Our Union,” and “The 
Presbyterian of our Union,’ to be simul- 
tanevusly published in St. Louis, New 


Orleans, and New York. The title is ra- 
ther high sounding, but events must test. 
We give our contemporary’ 


its potency. 
credit for enterprise, and wish him all suc- 
cess. 

PasToraAt Apiru.—The Rev. Dr. MclIl- 
vaine, Professor elect in Princeton College, 
took leave of his church and congregation 
in the First Presbyterian Church Roches- 
ter, New York, on the afternoon of Sab- 
bath, the 26th ult. A large concourse 
was present, and listened to an able and 
faithful review of his twelve years’ minis- 
try in that place. Dr. McIlvaine will enter 
upon his professorial duties in Princeton 
about the first of October, and will contri- 
bute by his talents to the already high and 
deserved fame of that venerable scat of 
learning. 

First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW 
YorK —We learn from the Minutes of the 
General Assembly, that the First Presby- 
terian Church, New York, Rev. Dr. Phil- 
lips, during last year contributed to benevo- 
lent objects $52, The items are as 
follows :—Domestic Missions, $5765; Fo- 
reiga Missions $20,000; Education $7323 ; 
Publication, $4400; Church Extension, 
$4310; Presbyterial, $163; Miscellaneous, 
$10,000. And probably contributions to 
the amount of $10,000 were made to va- 
rious objects by members of the congrega- 
tion which were never reported. 


MOuAMMEDANISM DoomMeD —That re- 
markable man, Abd-el-Kader, who has ren- 
dered himself so conspicuous for his human- 
ity in protecting thousands of the Maronites 
against the fury of the Druses, recently 
wrote to an Arabic Journal published in 
France, entitled the Biryis Barys, in which 
he makes the following notable admission : 


‘‘ Your advice might be listened to if you 
were speaking to the living, but you are 
talking to the dead. Mussulman sovereigns 
ought to love justice, but alas! we are far 
from this. The actual state of the Chris- 
tian Mohammedan powers was predicted by 
Mahomet. He announced the fall of the 
Czxozars—and there are no Cwsars. He 
said, also, that the Christian kings would 
maintain themselves to the end of all ages; 
and that the kings of his people would be 
deserted by God on account of their injus- 
_ tice and their love of the goods of this life. 
He said, too, that the world would not end 
till the majority of mankind had become 
Christians. And this must come to pass, 
for according to Mislan, the authorized ex- 
prensa of Mahomet, the Christians have 
our or which insure their success in 
the future;—clemency in victory, resist- 
ance under defeat, energy in renewing the 
fight, and benevolence to the poor, the 
weak, and the orphan. I will add, for my- 
self, that to these they add another greater 
gift—that of kaowledge how to shake off, 
when it is necessary, the injustice and the 
oppression of their kings. I weep, O my 
God! over the prostration of [slam. At 
thie moment a fearful trouble reigns be- 
tween the Druses and the Maronites. Every 
where the evil has deep roots. They are 
killing and slayinz one another every where. 
God grant a better end to all these things. 
Yours in poverty, but rich before God, 

ABD-EL KADER.” 


GOD REIGNS. 


HIS is a wonderful truth—wonderful in 

jtself, and wonderful in the relation it 
sustains towards God’s ultimate designs re- 
specting his Church. It isa grand thought 
that nowhere can we goin the boundless 
universe without finding God reigning ab- 
solute over every thing, great and small. 
It is a grander thought still, and precious 
beyond all conception, that this reign has 
one great end, his own glory in the esta- 
blishment and universal prevalence of his 
Church. He reigns for his Church—he is 
head over all things to this Church. This 
is, indeed, strong language, but it will bear 
the extremest interpretation. All things 
that exist, all events that take place, are 
made, under God’s reign, simply instru- 
ments for upbuilding the Church of his 
love. | 

This truth should at once remove all 
perplexity from Christian minds. Both in 
the lives of individual members of the 
Church, and in the history of the Church 
itself, there are constantly occurring 
strange providences, mysterious dispensa- 
tions. All the sky above is sometimes 
black; the foundations of faith are rudely 
shaken, and there seems to be reigning a 
power for evil instead of a power for good. 
But for the despondency that might natu- 
rally result from these things, this truth, 
God reigns, is a cure-all. God has his 
own counsels and his own way of carry- 
ing them out, and it is entirely manifest 
that his ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts. It is not for us 
to question God’s methods of doing his own 
work, but to rejoice that the end of this 
work is sure, and will be manifested in due 
time. Hence the exhortation, ‘rejoice 
evermore,” is always suitable. The Chris- 
tian, even when sitting in the ashes of af- 
fliction, bowed down under the heaviest 
sorrows, can lift his eye and see, through 
the rifted cloud, the reigning God, and be 

lad. 

é So in the Church. It is not to be doubt- 
ed that God’s providences respecting her 
are sometimes very mysterious. Her faith 
sometimes fails; sin makes inroads upon 
her, and she becomes a reproach in the 
world. Persecutions are suffered to ravage 
the fields of her noblest triumphs. Church- 
es and missions built up with the greatest 
toil, sustained and nourished with long-con- 
tinued self-denial and earnest prayer, are 
swept away in a single night. Ministers of 
exalted worth, and holding responsible posi- 
tions, are cut down in the midst of their 
days and usefulness. Such are mysterious 
dispensations, and we may often feel that 
we would not so manage the Church’s in- 
terests. But why have any misgivings? 
God reigns, and he reigns to cause his 
Church to triumph. Here should be the 
end of all perplexity. Whatever else God 
permits or does, he never forgets the wel- 
fare of his Church. That is as dear to him 
as the apple of his eye. 

The world, too, as connected with the 
Church’s triumph, may give occasion to 
perplexity. Its past history has been 
eventful. Its changes have been such as 
men could not have counted on. Kingdom 
has been arrayed against kingdom, and na- 
tion against nation. Dynasties have risen 
and fallen. (War, pestilence, and famine 
have repeatedly carried desolation to all 
‘lands, and terror to all hearts. But above 
all God has reigned. The courses of na- 
ture, the hearts of kings, the revolutions of 
empires have alike been in his hands, and 
he has kept his end unerringly in view. 

This is our security for the present and 
the future. Never was the world in a 
greater commotion than just now. Kings 
are unsettled on their thrones; nations are 
bejng blotted out of existence; new politi- 
cal combinations are forming every day; 
wars and rumours of wars are abroad in all 
parts of the earth, and a day of revolutions 
is at hand such as never has been witnessed 
before. Shall the Christian, shall the 
Church fear? No! the world is the ser- 
vant of the Church. God governs the one 
for the sake of the other. Christians have 
only to wait patiently and they will see all 
God’s plans ucfolding in the one purpose 
of exalting his Son to the throne of univer- 
sal dominion. His wisdom, his power, and 
his grace are all pledged tothis result. Let 
doubts and fears sink utterly away before 
this certain, this glorious truth, «‘« The Lord 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice.” 


SIMPLICITY OF FAITH. 


reo the best definition ever 
given of faith is that which was 
expressed in homely phrase by a poor and 
pious saint—‘<It is just taking God at his 
word.” It is, indeed, just this, and no- 
thing more. Having first ascertained ex- 
actly what God has said, faith takes the 
saying, and acts upon it with the simplicity 
aud sincerity of a little child. What we 
are to believe is all recorded, and not only 
recorded, but established aud authenti- 
cated, so that no reasonable man can .doubt 
it for a moment. The Bible is God’s 
Word. Herein he speaks to us all his 
mind, and true faith is in us if we at all 
times just ‘‘take him at his word.” There 
may be some doubt as to the right inter- 
pretation of this Word, but there should be 
none as to the truth and fulness of its 
substance. Even its interpretation in all 
essential matters is too obvious to be mis- 
taken by a simple faith; and therefore 
the Bible, just as it is, is all that one 
needs, either as a guide to duty, a resolver 
of doubts, or a consoler in sorrow. For no 
purpose whatever of the spiritual life is 
any thing more than this required. We 
would naturally suppose that this idea of 
God’s Word, as so full and all-satisfying, 
would be reposed in with infinite comfort, 
and that men would never need any exhor- 
tation to take God at his word, with the 
simplicity of little children. But alas! 
the unbelief and pride of our fallen nature! 
this is just the hardest lesson of all to 
learn. Many men want to supplement the 
Word of God with something of their own; 
with some, fine reasonings, pet theorics, 
supernatural manifestations. Like Thomas, 
they want more than testimony—they want 
to see and feel. Not content with God’s 
simple Word, they must have something 
that appeals to their senses; or, in default 
of this, something that will appear alto- 
gether reasonable. Hence a whole brood 
of pestilent heresies. One man, beside 
the Word of God, must have table-rappings, 
spiritual communications, voices speaking 
to him from heaven or hell. Another 
must have pictures, relics, miracles, and 
lying wonders. Another still must have 
other gospels dug out of the earth, written 
in unknown tongues on golden tablets, and 
confirmed by the direct inspiration of bare- 
faced impostors. While another, too sen- 
sible to be so credulous as this, must have 
every thing demonstrated with all but 
mathematical precision. And so one here- 
sy after another is invented to meet this 
insatiable demand for something more than 
God’s Word, until that Word comes to be 
regarded as of secondary importance to 
these human devices. Thus the man that 
may have started with a reverence for the 
truth, drifts gradually uway into utter un- 
belief. His faith wanted childlike sim- 


| plicity in the beginning, and therefore in 


) the end ‘it entirely disappears, and gives 


place to some one form of a sensuous reli- 
gion. Is not this the secret of abounding 
heresies? Dothey not all come from that 
parent-sin, a refusal to take God at his 
word? 

Nor are real Christians without danger 
from this same source. Even the true 


child of God is sometimes disposed to 


supplemert his Word with something else. 


‘This natural tendency of a proud, self- 


willed heart lingers sometimes long after 
that heart is changed, and it is a life- 
struggle to get rid of it. Thomas was 
undoubtedly a true Christian; but, in addi- 
tion to the testimony of the other disci- 
ples, he wanted the testimony of his senses. 
So do many Christians now. They are not 
satisfied with the Word of God exclusively. 
If they seek to know their duty, instead of 
going directly to the Word of God, they 
stand irresolutely, looking for some other 
divine intimation of it. In their conflicts 
with sin, instead of furnishing themselves 
with weapons from the full armory of God, 
they wait to see the heavens opened, and 
legions of angels coming to their rescue. 
In their earthly sorrows, instead of feed- 


ing solely upon the promises of eternal | 


truth, they look for peculiar consolations 
from unexpected quarters—from dreams, 
visions, and voices whispering out of the 
skies. Who can fail to see how unsatis- 
factory such a religion as thisis? In its 
very nature it must be fitful, wayward, 
destructive to the peace of the soul, and 
an open door for the entrance of the most 
dangerous heresies. | 

The religion of simple faith is vastly 
different. He that has it walks upon sure 
ground all through the journey of life. 
Cowing into the kingdgm as a little child, 
he sits contented at the feet of Jesus and 
learns of him. He is altogether satisfied 
with his teachings. He drinks them in 
with all the confidence of unsuspecting 
childhood, and, through their nourishment, 
grows daily in grace. He finds the whole 
path of duty, of safety, and of comfort, 
revealed in God’s Word, and feels no need 
of other resort in perplexity, danger, or 
sorrow. So his Christian life is consistent, 
beautiful, and progressive. His course 
grows brighter and brighter unto the per- 
fect day. Surely the religion of simple 
faith is better than that of fitful feeling. 
It is well to become little children that we 
may grow up into such a vigorous man- 
hocd. There is a world of truth in the 
saying, ‘‘He that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.”” And most precious is the 
benediction of our Lord, ‘Blessed are 
they that have. not seen, and yet have 
believed.” 


CANADIAN INDIANS. 


HE Indians on the peninsula between 


Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, Upper: 


Canada, civilized and Christianized, are 
subjected to bitter grievances- under the 
British rule. This Government pretends 
to protect them in their reserved lands, 
and yet permits the chiefs under the white 
mau’s influence, to sell their lots and drive 
them away shelterless. A remarkable wo- 
man, the niece of a converted chief, has 
made her way to Kngland to implore the 
Qucen for justice. Her affecting plea has 
to go through the slow process of red tupism 
circumlocution, and will probably be disre- 
garded in the end. The Indians are will- 
ing to buy the lands on which they live to 
secure a title, but the English law in their 
case is that they are minors, and cannot 
buy. One of the English religious journal 
indignantly rejoins: é 

“‘ Now, we cannot believe that until the 
publication of the above startling facts the 
British people were at all aware that these 
Indians—conquered it may be, but civilized 
also, and in many instances Christian—had 
been, and still were, liable in this enlight- 
ened age to be so cruelly persecuted and 
driven about like cattle from place to place, 
without a settled spot to rear a homestead 
in peace and security. Yet England calls 
these her subjects. If this is the price to 
pay for protection, they were infinitely bet- 
ter without it. 7 

“The Duke of Newcastle has gone to 
Canada with the Prince of Wales, and there 
is great danger lest some ‘back-stairs’ influ- 
eitce should be brought to bear upon the 
mind of his grace by selfish and interested 
men, whose cupidity is equal to their cun- 
ning. England is indeed a strange country; 
and its dependencies are strangely governed. 
Had this been a case of injustice perpetu- 
ated by some county magistrate, or the ille- 
gal transfer of a pauper, or a drunken riot 
in Ireland, honourable members would have 
dunned the Ministry until redress was af- 
forded; but here, in a matter which vitally 
affects thousands of our fellow-subjects, 
every one is silent.” | 


HUMBUGS. 


VHIS word, however vulgar its origin, is 
by general consent adopted into the 
family vocabulary of the Hoglish language, 
as expressing what no other word can so 
emphatically express of what relates to 
human folly, deception, and delusion. The 
world could not do without it, because it 
cannot do without what it defines. We are 
perpetually surrounded by humbugs, which 
serve to keep idle people awake, and impart 
pungency to appetites which might other- 
wise flag. Local humbugs may answer for 
particular neighbourhoods, whether it be a 
quack doctor or a quack preacher, or, in 
fact, a pretender of any kind; but for the 
stirring up of the surface more generally, a 
national humbug is occasionally required. 
Barnum aod his woolly horse may serve an 
occasion, but it is necessary sometimes to 


shove such small matters into the shade by . 


the advent of a Japancse Nmbassy, a Great 
Hastern, or a tour from the LTrince of 
Wales. 

In the first case, what a pretty outlay of 
money, what an explosion of fire-works, 
what a braying of trumpets and hurrahs, 
to wake up the people and take off the dull 
edge of common life! The big ship,” 
too, had its stirring effect, and its useless 
bulk of timbers was the admired of all 
admirers. The people were willing to pay 
for it. Then comes a beardless boy who 
happens to be born of a royal stock, and all 
things are again ableze. He goes through 
triumphal arches, eats rich dinners, and 
waltzes with the ladies. What a pleasing 
excitement! Why should Canada demur 
at paying a million of dollars for such dis- 
tivguished houour? Aud why should not 
our republican cities be proud of being 
depleted of hundreds of thousands for sec- 
ing a live kiog, although in embryo? As 
the sea is purified by having its depths 
stirred up with storms, why should not the 
earth undergo similar medicinal shake-ups? 

Humbugs seem to be the especial patrons 
of newspspers and their reporters, railroads, 
pyrotechnists, cooks, and wine merchants. 
They afford the people holidays and subse- 
quent low diet, while they operate as safety 
valves for superabundant steam. It is the 
way of the world, and so thoroughly does 
Napoleon know it that, having exhausted 
all other kind of shows, he now and then 
frightens surrounding nations out of their 
lethargy, and gets up a war, just to satisfy 
the love of novelty. | 

The rule of the world seems to be this, 
that no cost should be considered too great 


BRESBYTE. 


) for the purpose of exciting, and-amusing, 


and distracting thought; but all expendi- 
ture is wasted in enterprises of benevolence 
by which the dark natigns of the earth 


might be civilized and inspired with the. 
glorious hopes of the gospel. This to them 


is the only humbug. 


THE IRISH BRIGADE. 


[* is very difficult to withhold sympathy 
from the afflicted, and yet it is far more 
difficult to extend it to the Irish Romanists 
in their sad disappointment at the result of 
their migration to Romo to aid the Pope. 
Forever grumbling at home under their 
supposed oppressions by the British Govern- 
ment, and perpetually agitating and plot- 
ting to secure emancipation for themselves, 
they were ready, at the puling complaints 
of the arch despot and oppressor who has 
his seat at Rome, to arm themselves for the 
destruction of the poor Italians, who had 
been ground down to the earth by their 
Government, and were at length aroused to 
make a struggle for their liberty. The 
foulest staif ever attached to Ireland was 
its readiness to furnish men for so unholy a 
crusade. They have, however, met with 
their deserts in part, and how can we pity 
them? IJfow ean we do otherwise than re- 
joice that, instead of having had an oppor- 
tunity of cutting the throats of the Italians, 
they have been subjected to some of the 
privations and sufferings which that wretch- 
ed people have endured for centuries under 
the paternal government of the Popes? 

«© The Pope’s Own,” as they were called, 
have learned a lesson which may possibly 
open their eyes and do them good. The 
Pope was their great spiritual father; Rome 
was the seat of their holy Catholic religion ; 
Italy was God’s peculiar heritage; their 
ideal of all that was holy, and spiritual, and 
beautiful, was to be realized in that country, 
if only the persecutors of the Holy Father 
could be exterminated—but a change came 
over the spirit of their dream! They 
landed in the promised land healthy, vigor- 
ous men, and were immediately put under 
a course of low diet prescribed by the Pope 
to subdue the flesh. A crust of brown 
bread was their rations; rotten straw, 
abounding with fleas, was their bed; long 
and hungry marches their exercise; the op- 
pression and contempt of the Pope’s offi- 
cers their salutation; so that it took but a 
little time to reduce their flesh, and their 
spirit too, and to’ clothe them with rags. 
If they rebelled, they were released from 
further trouble by a musket bullet; and 
those that could escape—and escape was 
exceedingly difficult—returned to Ireland 
crest-fallen, dispirited, emaciated, and as 
miserable as the hordes of Italian beg- 
gars whom they had gallantly volunteered 
to assassinate! Now they curse Italy; they 
curse the Pope; and they curse their mer- 
cenary priests who sent them on the boot- 


less crusade—in more thanvone sense boot- 


less, for they came home barefoot. 

Perhaps they may tell a story to their 
countrymen which will tend to dispel some 
of their romantic illusions concerning the 
blessings of a Papal government. They 
have seen the land where the Pope has had 
unlimited sway; they have seen his misera- 
ble and degraded subjects; and they have 
learned that their notions of the oppression 
they suffered at home, were somewhat exag- 
gerated; and that good Irish potatoes were 
better food than Italy’s black bread. May 
such success always attend such expeditions, 
and may the Pope never have stauocher 
friends than the returned Irish volunteers! 


INFIDEL DEVICES. 


\ IIAT are called “Turner Associa- 

tions,” are peculiar to the more re- 
cent importations of our German popula- 
tion. They profess to be united together 
by a friendly league, and besides their 
regular meetings, have grand annual gath- 
erings for;musical entertainment, gymnastic 
exercises, and other amusements. In the 
West they are even more thoroughly or- 
ganized than at the East, and mingle poli- 
tics—so far, at least, as may affect Sabbath 
legislation. The St. Louis Christian Ad- 
vocate, in referring to them as they are 
known there, says: 


“The principal object of the Turners’ 
Association, as we have been reliably in- 
formed, and as we believe, is not so much 
to ‘strengthen the constitution and develop 
the muscles’ by gymnastic exercises, as to 
make infidels. The gymnastics form the 
pretext for keeping up the Association, and 
for inducing young men to join it, while the 
real object is to thus introduce them, and 
then lead them on, little by little, to open 
hostility to the Bible, to Christianity, and 
to all its institutions. 
lieve, and they are constantly insisting, that 
this country will never be really and truly a 
free country so long as the Bible, the Sab- 
bath, &c., are tolerated; and their opposi- 
tion to Sunday laws is not so much because 
they desire ‘recreation,’ as is constantly 
pleaded, as that they desire to maintain the 
principle on which their Association is 
formed, and on which it acts—the principle 
of opposition to all the institutions of Chris. 
tianity. Hence their persistent desecrations 
of the Sabbath, and hence, also, the con- 
tempt they so frequently seck to manifest in 
so many ways for all those things which 
Christians regard as sacred. These people 
need rest and recreation no more than do 
others. They are no more industrious, and 
no more devoted to business than they who 
recognize and observe Sunday as a day of 
rest. All this clamour made by them and 
their defenders about the necessity of ‘ work- 
ing-men’ being allowed access to beer-houses 
and beer-gardens, where they may drink and 
dance away their Sundays, is mere bosh, 
and they know it.” 

NEW CHURCH STRUCTURE. 


K are gratified to learn that the new 

and very tasteful church building 

for the Tirst Presbyterian Church, Belvi- 

dere, New Jersey, of which the Rev. Wil- 

liam H. Kirk is pastor, has been completed 
and dedicated. 


‘The dedication services were performed 
on Thursday, the 23d ult. After the intro- 
ductory anthem, invocation, and hymn of 
the morning service, the pastor, Rev. Wil- 
liam II. Kirk, read an interesting statement 
embodying some facts respecting the history 
of the church. The building recently re- 
moved to give place to the new edifice, was 
erected in the years 1832 and 1833, and 
completed early in 1854. It was dedicated 
on the 23d of February the same year, under 
the pastorate of the Rev. Isaac N. Candee. 
In the winter and spring of 1859, it seemed 
necessary either to enlarge or rebuild,’ in 
order to accummodate the increasing con- 
gregation. It was decided to rebuild. At 
a preliminary meeting, eight individuals 
pledged the sum of $3300. This, increased 
the next morning by another subscription of 
$500, gave promise of success, and stimu- 
lated immediate action. Accordingly on 
the first of August last year, the furniture 
of the old church was, removed, and the 
next day the demolishing tools struck into 
its timbers. The first stone of the new 
building was laid on the first of September. 
The dedicatory sermon onthe present occa- 
sion was preached by the Rev. Dr. Kirkpat- 
rick, of Ringoes, from the first and second 
verses of the 84th Psalm, ‘How amiable 
are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts: My 


soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the { 


They profess to be- } 


courts of the Lord.’ In a clear, earnest, and 
convincing style, the venerable divine set 
forth the character, influence, and claims of 
the Christian Church. The presence in 
pene pulpit of this ‘Old Man Eloquent,’ who 
‘in the pastorate of fifty years has preached 
more than ten thousand times, was a ser- 
mon in itself. Though far advanced in 
years, his countenance is full and hale—his 
eye still lighted with Christian benevolence. 
His heart has not grown cold, nor his 
vigour seemingly abated. 

‘‘The sermon in the afternoon was by the 
pastor, in the absence of Professor Green, 
who had been expected to preach.” 


— 


A Goop Sryte ror Hererics.—Mr. 
Maurice, of the Koglish Episcopal Church, 
whose departures from the faith amount 
very nearly to infidelity, wrote a book 
on the doctrine of sacrifice, which a friend 
and follower of his very highly com- 
mends in the preface—in which, however, 
he very innocently acknowledges that Mr. 
Maurice’s ‘‘reasonings cannot be mastered 


the most earnest of readers are willing to 
exert !’’ Now we strongly commend Mr. 
Maurice’s mode of expressing his reasoning 
to all writers of heresy as the very best. 
The more profoundly misty and unintelli- 
gible they are, the better for those who are 
silly enough to read them. 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Sudden Departure from Paris—Railway to 
Lyons—Monotonous Scenery—Morus Multi- 
caulus and Madder—Silk Weavers at Lyons 
— Where Fine Dresses come from— Mount 
Blanc in the Distance—Romish féte Sunday 
—Evangelical Church of Lyons—Zeal and 
Encouragement—foute to Marseilles—T he 
Old City of the Popes—An African Desert— 
Approach:to Marseilles—The Mediterranean. 


Our visit to Paris was brought to a very ab- 
rupt close by our sudden determination to 
make a tour in Italy at present, instead of 
postponing it until the autumn, according to our 
original intention. Whatever else, therefore, 
we may have to say about the gay French 
capital must be reserved till another time. I 
cannot even for the present, however, quit 
Paris without making mention of the repeated 
courtesies of the American Minister, the Ion. 
Mr. Faulkner, and his estimable family. We 
certainly had very satisfactory evidence that 
in crossing the Atlantic they did not leave 
their ‘Virginia hospitality” behind them, 
Mr. Clarke, the Secretary of Legation, also 
does honour to the post he occupies. 

In leaving Paris we bade adieu to the last 
of the pleasant American party, with whom 
we had left our own shores. Dr. Murray and 
Mr. Stuart had long since left us at Edinburgh, 
to visit their beautiful native isle, where a 
warm welcome awaited them. One of our 
lady companions had a few days before gone 
to watch at the sick-bed of a beloved friend in 
another city, and the other, finding her health 
too delicate for our trans-Alpine tour, had con- 
cluded to remain for the present in Paris, 
so that Mrs. L. and myself were left to 
travel to Italy alone. But there was a party 
of South Carolinians leaving the same morn- 
ing, for a similar destination, and we have had 
their company not only by the .way, but at 
several points since. 

Our route was first by railway to Lyons and 
Marseilles, and at the station where we took 
the cars we had another illustration of the 
thorough police system which one encounters 
every where in Paris. Outside the ticket office 
stood a policemen, who, on ascertaining our 
point of destination, told us the amount to be 
paid, and stood by until he saw that we had 
received the proper change—his business be- 
ing to take care that travellers are not imposed 
upon by the railway officials. As to the per- 
fection of all such arrangements for the pro- 
tection and comfort of strangers, Paris is un- 
rivalled. Our lot in this respect reminded us, 
by contrast, of that of a distinguished minister 
frum this very city, who, on a late visit to 
America, was sold a “ bogus ticket,” by a set 
of swindlers, on his first outset from New 
Tork. 

Our journey towards Lyons presented no- 
thing of special interest. The country is, for 
the most part, flat and deficient in the pic- 
turesque. The vineyards through which we 
passed during the first part cf the day were 
exchanged, on reaching the silk-growing re- 
gion, for groves of that tree, so popular in our 
own country a few years since—the Morus 
Multicaulus. But here it is trimmed into a 
stunted growth, until it resembles a huge cab- 
bage-head, and as, for the most part, they were 
already denuded of their leaves for the nour- 
ishment of the silk-worms, the landscape wore 
a dreary aspect. Where the foliage had not 
been already carried off, there were ladders, 
and men and women in the trees gathering 
the remaining crop. Still further.on, we pass- 
ed through the Madder region, where the pale, 
green, sickly-looking plant which yields the 
dye stuff of that name is raised. a 

It was Friday evening when we reached 
Lyons, and as we could not embark for Mar- 
seilles before Monday night, and moreover, as 
we wished to see something of our Evangelical 
Protestant brethren here, we determined to 
remain and pass the Sabbath, and a very plea- 
sant sojourn it proved to be. Lyons lies be- 
tween the Rhone and Saone, extending from 
the one to the other, contains a population of 
near 300,000, and is the chief manufacturing 
city of France. Its choico velvets and silks 
are well known to ladies who may happen to 
like handsome cloaks and dresses the world 
over. In company with our Carolina acquain- 


see the process of making these fine fabrics; 
and I may say to our fair countrywomen who 
float through our city streets and elegant sa- 
loons in these beautiful and costly products, 
that they can form but little idea of the miser- 
erable abodes from which such luxuries come. 
The building to which we were conducted is 
fourteen stories high, and having made our 
way through the low and dismal entrance to 
it, and climbed some ten or a dozen dark and 
dirty flights of stone steps, we were shown 
into a small, dreary apartment, where, amid 
hot, fetid air, the wan weaver was plying his 
shuttle. Here, in this stifling den, badly paid 
and badly fed, the poor artificer toils “from 
morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve,” on the 
material which is to adorn vanity and beauty 
in the saloons of wealth and gaiety. Silk 
manufacturing is not conducted, as I had sup- 
posed, by machinery, or in great caravan- 
series like our cotton mills. The weaving is 
done by hand, and each operative pursues his 
little business wherever his preference or his 
scanty means may dictate—the merchant em- 
ploying as many of them as his trade calls for. 
The weaver himself has no part in devising the 
beautiful patterns which adorn his textures. 
These are provided for him by an artist, in 
such a way that by a system of ingeniously 
arranged perforated cards, each hole receiving 
a hook attached to its particular thread, he 
has nothing to do but to ply his shuttle, and 
there comes from his loom the richly figured 
fabric, almost ready for the shops. There are 
in this city not far from 80,000 of these weav- 
ers, and the raw material.which they work up 
comes not only from various parts of France, 
but also from Italy, Turkey, India, and China. 
The Lyons silk-weavers have borne the reputa- 
tion of rather a turbulent class. Whilst weav- 
ing silks they have also sometimes woven revo- 
lutionary plots. Those solitary dens to which 
they are consigned by their toilsome life af- 
ford ample opportunity for cogitations, which, 
when the eighty thousand have the opportu- 
nity to consolidate, are found to be rife with 
red republicanism. It is said that the frown- 
ing fortress on yonder hill has been made con- 
siderably stronger, with a view to firing down 
upon the weavers, if occasion should require. 
The heights of Foudriérs, in which the fort- 
ress stands, afford a most commanding view, 
and well repay the tedious climbing over the 


without considerable effort, such as only. 


tances we gratified our curiosity by going to | 


zigzag road leading from the city to the sum- 
mit. Having our Saturday afternoon to ap- 
propriate for the purpose, we made the ascent. 
At our feet lay the city like a map, the two 
rivers winding away until lost in the green 
plains; in the distance rcse the long purple 
range of the Jura, the separating wall between 
France and Switzerland; and towering over 
even this, there stuod in mighty majesty Mont 
Blanc. We had heard that in pleasant wea- 
ther “the monarch of mountains” could be 
seen from here, but on our first ascent there 
was a misty curtain intervening; but just as 
we were coming down he condescended to 
favour us with a look at him as he stood warm- 
ing his hoary head in the sunshine, and wrap- 
ping his shoulders in a mantle of clouds. A 
most sublime spectacle it was. 

I must not omit to mention that on the 
very top of these heights of Foudritrs is 
perched a Romish church, and on the very 
tip-top of the steeple of it, stands a great 
gilded image of the Virgin Mary. No idol 
temple was ever more completely environed by 
traffickers in idolatrous wares, than is this 
church ‘Notre Dame de Foudriérs.” It is 
surrounded by shops, loaded inside and outside 
with all the appliances of Romanism and 
Mariolatry. Crucifixes in every variety, rosa- 
ries of ivory, of bone, of pearl, of wood, and of 
I know not what—rosaries so large that they 
would make a good cord for a Franciscan’s 
waist, and rosaries so tiny that one of them 
could be packed in a box smaller than a lady’s 
thimble. And as for the ‘blessed Virgin,” 
she was there in wax, in plaster, in wood, in 
bone, in bronze, and in leather and bran, after 
the style of getting up doll-babies. The shop- 
keepers eurely have reason to cry, ‘Great is 
Notre-Dame de Foudritrs!” When the gos- 
pel begins to be preached within those old 
walls, there will be an extensive change of 
occupation outside of them. a 

The Sabbath dawned upon us cheerfully, 
but it did not bring with it the Sabbath quiet 
and sacredness. ‘There was less desecration of 
the day than in Paris, but it was bad enough 
here. I suppose about one-third of the shops 
were closed. But it was to be a great Romish 
féte day, and preparations for that were 
making in all the most important parts of the 
city. Carpenters were building platforms and 
frames in the streets for temporary sbrines 
and altars. Other workmen were covering 
these with red curtains and carpets; others 
were hanging the sides of the houses with 
faded tapestry, whilst carts were hauling a 
profusion of plants and flowers to complete the 
decorations. There was also to be a proces- 
sion, perhaps the chief one of the year, in 
which the children were to take part. The 
afternoon was the appointed time for this— 
but, alas! by the arrival of.the hour for it, 
the sunny skies of the morning had darkened, 
rain was pouring down fast and heavy—the 
poor little things, in their white wreaths and 
veils, had to fly to a shelter, and, to the great 
disappointment of the public, as well as the 
intended participators, the wholesale Sabbath- 
breaking had to be postponed until the next 
Sunday. But at the Cathedral, during the 
forenoon, cannons were booming, trumpets 
braying, and a general and most energetic 
effort making not to “remember the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy.” As Lyons is the arch- 
episcopal seat of Romanism in France—the 
Prima Sedes of the Gallican Church—auch fes- 
tivals may be supposed to be carried on here 
with more than the ordinary demonstrations. 
According to the Romish standard, it is a very 
religious city. The Sabbath-breaking of to-_ 
day, however, was not left exclusively to the 
Church —the State also did its part, inasmuch 
as there was here, on a reduced scale, what we 
had seen in Paris the previous Thursday—the 
celebration of the annexation of Savoy and 


Nice, with a review of the troops, and at night 


the illumination of the city. Nevertheless, 
we found even here those that feared God, and 
reverenced his Sabbath. In the morning we 
attended a little Church of England chapel 
near the hotel, and the remainder of the day 
we spent with much interest with our warm- 
hearted evangelical French brethren, of whom 
we had often heard, and whom I was now 
most happy to see. There are here, as at 
many other points in France, two classes of 
Protestants—one the National Church, which 
is paid by the State, and is for Protestants a 
sort of Established Church; the other is sus- 
tained on the voluntary principle, as are our 
churches in America. The former is a cold, 
lifeless body; the latter, as is well known, 
gives evidence of the all-pervading influence of 
sound doctrine and living piety. Of the three 
hundred thousand of the population, about ten 
or twelve thousand are Protestant; of whom, 
probably, some three thousand are evangelical. 
The church with which we have worshipped 
to-day, originated with the late celebrated 
Adolphe Monod. He was a minister of the 
National Church here, but his earnest and 


faithful advocacy and preaching of the truth 


was unacceptable to the dead furmalists around 
him; so that they refused fellowship with him, 
or perhaps formally cut him off. He then 
organized the evangelical effort which has 
since grown and made its influence so power- 
fully and so happily felt. They have at pre- 
sent six churches or chapels. The Rev. Mr. 
Cordes, the eldest of the pastors, is quite a 
venerable looking man, with snow-white hair, 
and very gentle, pleasing manners; and, hav- 
ing lived some years in England, speaks our 
language with nearly as much ease as his own. 
He has a son who is now preparing for the 
ministry. I heard his colleague, Mr. Decom- 
bas, preach a very good sermon on “ Christ, 
the light of the world,” in the Eglise Lan- 
terne, their principal place of worship. The 
congregation was composed chiefly of the hum- 
bler class of people, many of the women wear- 
ing caps, and no bonnets. Their devoutness 
was very striking. The services were con- 
ducted almost precisely as in our own Presby- 
terian churches. Their organization, I should. 


judge, is a very efficient and thorough one, as 


I noticed on their printed cardsfnot only an- 
nouncemeats for the ordinary Sabbath-schools, 
but also for a primary school for boys, a simi- 
lar one for girls; also an infant school; a 
Sunday-school for adult men, and another for 
adult women. They have, too, an evangelical 
circulating library, a religious bookstore in the 
principal street of the city, and an Infirmary 
for women. With such thorough machinery, 
and the excellent spirit which animates these 
brethren, we may hope still greater things as 
to the progress of vital godliness. Evangelical 
truth has had a hard battle to fight here, but 
for some time past they have not been molested 
by the Romanists. It is a most interesting 
fact, that of their communicants, at least 
three-fourths are converts from Romanism, 
and the work in this direction continues to 
advance. 

The National Church, from all I could learn, 
is accomplishing nothing in disseminating the 
truth amongst the Papal population. In faot 
they disavow any intention to do so, taking 
the ground that, having “protested” against 
Popery, they have defined their position, and 
done all that is required of them. Such a 
conclusion, to say the least of it, is more logi- 
cal than pious. But in the present state of 
that Church nothing better can be expected. 
They have wealth and social influence such as 
are not possessed by the Evangelical brethren, 
but, unhappily, they have not the love for the 
truth and the souls of their fellow countrymen 
which distinguishes the latter, and hence they 
fail to use their advantages. It is a cheering 
fact, however, that here, as elsewhere in 
France and on the Continent generally, the 
proximity of an evangelical organization al- 
ways serves, more or less, as a stimulus to the 
ministry of the less orthodox Church, and it 
is to be hoped that ultimately the same blessed 
leaven may pervade both parties, and that 
they may thus become one in doing the great 
work which lies around them in these regions 
of Popery and infidelity. In the days of the 
Huguenots there was a numerous body of the 
friends of Christ here; indeed, so large and 
valuable a portion of the population were they, 
that the silk manufacture at Lyons was nearly 
ruined by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
In expelling the Protestants they drove away 
the best workmen to Eogland, Holland, and 
other countries of Europe. It is a notable fact, 
by the way, that it is to the expulsion of the 
French Protestants from their native land, by a 
tyrannical and persecuting Popish government, | 


the victims. 


that England and Holland are indebted for 
the manufacturing interests which have since 
been to them a mine of wealth. But the old 
home of these banished friends of truth is once 
more blessed with men of hke spirit, and Lyons 
is again a centre from which emanates the in- 
fluences of a living gospel. 

On Monday morning we resumed our seats 
in the railway carriages, en roule for Mar- 
seilles. Our course lay, for some time, along- 
side the Rhone, quite full just now from the 
abundant rains. A broken and ragged range 
of mountains relieved the otherwise monoto- 
nous landscape of flat fields and dreary yellow 
villages. Here and there we again passed 
large lots of scarlet and crimsom poppies. The 
only town of any importance on the route is 
Avignon, famous in by-gone days as the resi- 
dence of the Popes. The old palace wheré 
these ghostly dignitaries held their court, now 
transformed into a military barracks, is the 
most conspicuous object in the town. Relics 
of the benign and Christian character of these 
professed vicegerents of the meek and lowly 
Saviour are still to be seen in various instru- 
ments of torture preserved in the museum, 
and in the ingeniously constructed chamber 
of torture, arranged so as to stifle the cries of 
There are also the remains of a 
furnace where the torture irons were heated. 
With such evangelical appliances, no wonder 
that “the Church” then enjoyed some of her 
palmy days. | 

The last part of our journey was through 
a wretched, sterile, stony region, resembling 
one’s idea of an African desert, and said to be 
the haunt of species of birds peculiar to Afri- 
ca. This dreary prospect was at length re- 
lieved by a large fresh-water lake, and soon 
after the beautiful blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean greeted our delighted eyes. Half an 
hour more, and we had finished our railway 
travel at Marseilles. 

The remaining hours of daylight we im- 
proved by driving around this interesting old 
city. Itis the largest seaport in France, and 
has the most extensive commerce of any port 
in the Mediterranean. Down about the quays 
things wear quite an oriental aspect. Many 
of the vessels are rigged with lateen sails, and 
Turkish sailors in turbans and petticoat trous- 
ers lounge lazily about the docks. The su- 
burbs are adorned with elegant villas, the 
abodes of merchant princes, and a beautiful 
avenue, the fashionable evening promenade, 
runs down to the sea-side. But our limited 
time allowed us but little opportunity for en- 
joying this, our first evening on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and we hurried back to 
prepare for our embarkation on the steamer 
which was to carry us to Italy. ; 

In my next I will have something to say of 
our short and pleasant sea-voyage, and of our 


arrival at Rome. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEATH OF AN AGED MINISTER. 


The Rev. George Gray departed this life 
on Sabbath evening, August 26th, at his 
late residence, near Shade Gap, Hunting- 
don county, Pennsylvania. It is supposed 
he was about eighty-eight years of age, and 
was one of the oldest members of the Pres- 
bytery of Iluntingdon. Mr. Gray was born 
of pious parents in the County Antrim, Ire- 
land, about the year 1772. His parents both 
died when he was very young, consequent- 
ly he never could ascertain precisely the 
date of his birth. On the death of his pa- 
rents he was placed under the care of pious 
relatives, by whom he was “brought up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
At the early age of sixteen he began to seek 
the Lord. He was first awakened to asense 
of his sin and danger by reading the book 
of Revelation. Particularly that phrase, 
‘‘There shall be time no longer,’ made a 
deep and lasting impression on his mind, 
and led him to inquire, Where shall I then 
appear? About this time ‘‘ Boston’s Four- 
fuld State” was placed in his hands, the 
perusal of which was greatly blessed to him. 
He soon experienced peace in believing in 
Jesus, and publicly professed Christ by 
uniting with Mr. Rutherford’s church in 
County Down. 

About this time his attention was turned 
to consider the important and responsible 
work of the gospel ministry. To this work 
he felt that God, in his providence, had 
called him; and to this solemn work he 
now devoted his time and talents, his ener- 
gies of soul and body; henceforth he was 
the Lord’s, and having made a consecration 
of himself and all that he had, he felt, with 
Paul, “Wo is me if I preach not the gos- 
pel!’ Upon his dying bed, after having 
served the Lord in the Christian ministry 
for more than fifty years, he declared he 
had never regretted his choice; his work 
was blessed, and we trust his reward is glo- 
rious. 

Mr. Gray prosecuted his Academic studies 
in Ireland, but his Collegiate and Theologi- 
cal course he pursued at Kdinburgh, Scot- 
land, where he spent more than three years, 


. and took a thorough course of scientific and 


theological training, and was well qualified for 
the great work to which he had devoted his 
life. He was licensed to preach the gospel 
and ordained to the work of the ministry 
by the Independents of Ireland, in connec- 
tion with which body of Christians he la- 
boured successfully for a number of years, 
how long cannot now be ascertained. — Dur- 
ing this time he was married, and lived six 
years in this conjugal relation, when his wife 
died. | 

It was after this afflictive dispensation of 
Divine Providence that his attention was 
turned to America. In August, 1820, just 
forty years ago, he landed in Philadelphia. 
Here he consulted with his countryman, Rev. 
Samuel Wiley, D. D., long knownas Vice-Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
urged him, as the Independents of this coun- 
try were mostly confined to New Enyland, to 
join the Presbyterians, in connection with 
whom he could prove himself useful. Hav- 
ing tarried in Philadelphia a short time, he 
went to Northumberland, Pennsylvania, and 
placed himself under the care of Northum- 
berland Presbytery, of which, in due time, 
he became a member, and henceforth, till 
the day of his death, a period of near forty 
years, he was a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. He continued within the bounds 
of this Presbytery about four years, preach- 
ing most of his time as a missionary in des- 
titute places. 

In 1824 he received a unanimous call 
from the churches of Shade Gap and Upper 
Tuscarora, in Tuscarora Valley, to become 
their pastor. These churches had become 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Mr. Mcll- 
vaine. Qn taking charge of these churches, 


he connected himself. with the Presbytery 


of Huntingdon, in connection with which 
he continued till the close of his life. For 
almost twenty-five years he continued the 
faithful pastor of these churches, breaking 
to them the bread of life. Many were 
added to his churches as seals to his minis- 
try, and many of whom, we now trust, shine 
as stars in his crown of rejoicing. In Oc- 
tober, 1849, he now verging near eighty, 
and suffering under the infirmities of age, 
tendered his resignation of the church of 
Upper Tuscarora, having been released from 
the charge of the Shade Gap church a few 
years before. From this time till the day 
of his death, he seldom if ever preached. 

But what changes has time wrought! 
Of the thirty-six ministers now composing 
the Presbytery of ILuntingdon, but three re- 
main in it who were members of it when 
Mr. Gray first became connected with it 
thirty-six years ago. These are the Rev. 
James Linn, D.D., of Bellefonte; Rev. 
James S. Woods, D D., of Lewistown; and 
Rev. Samuel Hill, of Shavers’ Creek. Our 
fathers, where are they? 3 

For some years Mr. Gray had been af- 
flicted with the partial loss of his sight. 
For six years he had been unable to read; 
and for the last eighteen months could 
scarcely discern day from night. Yet he 
was always cheerful, happy, and contented; 
amiable in his disposition, and interesting 
in conversation. Considering his age and | 
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infirmities, he retained the use of his rea- 
soning faculties in a remarkable degree, even 
to the end of life. 

His last illness was but of few days’ con- 
tinuance. His sufferings at times were 
great, and his pains very acute, yet not a 
murmur escaped his lips. He manifested 
entire resignation to the will of God, and 
under all circumstances exclaimed, ‘ The 
will of the Lord be done.” 


“Sweet to lie passive in his hands, 
And know no will but his.” 


He died in the full assurance of faith. He 
seemed not to have a single doubt, but 


would say during his illness, that 


my Redeemer liveth’ 1 Anow in whom [ 
have believed.” He was confident of his 
personal interest in the redemption pur- 
chased by Christ. That gospel which he 
had so long preached to others, was to him 
very precious, and a great source of comfort 
and consolation in the decline of life. Life 
had no longer any charm for him; the grave 
no terrors. He felt death would be his 
infinite gain. lis end was peace. His 
funeral services, conducted by the Rev. G. 
Van Artsdalen, the present pastor of his 
former charge, were appropriate and solemn. 
The church was filled to its utmost capacity 
by his former parishioners, friends, and 
neighbours, who had met to pay this last 
tribute of respect to an aged and venerated 
servant of God. As they looked upon his 
lifeless remains they ‘sorrowed most of all 
because they should see his face no more.’ 
‘'Say ye to the righteous it shall be well | 
with him.” He leaves a widow and five 
children—two sons and three daughters—to 
mourn his loss; yet they mourn not as those 
who have no hope. G. ¥. A. 


MISSIONS TO THE CHINESE. 


The Kev. Mr. Bagley, a member of the 
Methodist Mission.to Japan, writes from 
Shanghai, while on' his way to Nangasaki, 
and thus speaks of the state of things in 
Shanghai: 

There are some forty male missionaries at 
Shanghai, and two hundred converts; fif- 
teen at Canton, and fifty converts. The 
London Board is getting out a translation of 
Chinese classics at Hong Kong. They have 
sixty converts there, and, { am told, three 
hundred at Amoy. Ningpo, Swatow, and 
Fuh Chau have missions, which I have not 
visited. | 

I give my experience of a Sabbath in 
Shanghai:—At 11 A.M., a Chinese con- 
gregation was assembled. There were small- 
footed women, rough, yellow-faced men, and 
tender children. The missionary gave out | 
the hymns, and the dark, rough multitude 
all joined and sweetly sang old Ortonville 
and Arlington. The sacramental board was 
spread, and together we bowed in common 
communion. After preaching, a native . 
Christian prayed. Christ was his hope and 
his desire. ‘‘ Lord, convert these heathen; 
bring our rulers and our Emperor to love 
and serve thee.” 

On our way to the union prayer-meeting, 
we passed six or eight acres of graves as 
close as they could be put; the arched gate- 
way and lead-coloured brick city wall twen- 
ty feet high; a dozen beggars seated by a 
green wayside slope, subject to a beggar 
magistrate, and paying taxes for the privi- 
lege of begging ; the temple of the city god, 
adorned with ditches of almost stagnant 
water around, and curious hollow stone piles 
wherein dwell the genii, and thronged with 
jugglers, and idlers, and worshippers, and 
sellers of nuts, and trinkets, and roasted 
watermelon seeds; through streets as wide 
as pavements; by tinkers, carpenters, and 
silk-sellers, meat-sellers, cofin makers, and 
cake-sellers; meeting men carrying baskets 
swung at each end of a pole, filled with dry 
goods, or water, or fowls, or vegetables, 
each giving a peculiar grunt that means 
‘‘make way.” This on our way to church. 

We entered a neat white chapel that 
seats three hundred. Here were twelve or 
fifteen missionaries, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Episcopal, from Ameri- 
ca and from Europe, with their fair wives 
contrasting strangely with the Chinese 
Christians that had come from all the mis- 
sions to a union prayer-meeting. An hour 
of prayer, and praise, and exhortation, in 
which the native Christians led, and we 
parted. Reader, will you pray for such ? 

At six P.M., we listened to a sermon in 
English, and at seven to another, at which 
— Chinese attended. So closed the 

ay. 


TWO INCIDENTS IN SYRIA. 


NOBLE TESTIMONY FOR CHRIST IN 
AWFUL HOUR. 


Just before the slaughter, Abu Monsoor, 
one of the leading Protestants, a man of 
faith and prayer, seeing that there was no 
hope of escape, called out in a loud voice to 
the assembly, composed of a few Protestants, 
and multitudes of Greeks and Maronites, 
saying something like the following words :— 
‘‘ My dear brethren, the time is short. The 
Druses are coming upon us, and we are all 
going like sheep to the slaughter. Death 
is before us, and we shall soon leave this 
world and stand before God. In whom will 
you trust? There is no Saviour but Jesus 
Christ. Look to him, call upon, trust in 
him, and he will save. Repent and believe, 
and he will not cast you off. Let every one 
call on the Lord Jesus, the Saviour.” <A 
great multitude of them then called out 
with him to Jesus Christ to save their souls, 
as none could hope for escape from the death 
of the body. Abu Monsoor, and others of 
the Protestants, then continued, and as 
Abu Monsoor was praying, he was killed by 
the Druses, and literally hewed to pieces. | 
Many women were killed by the firing of 
the Druses upon the promiscuous crowd, 
though the Druse leaders gave orders that 
po woman or girl, or boy under ten years 
should be injured. The dead bodies lay in 
heaps, and the few who finally escaped as 
by miracle, concealed themselves under 
piles of the slain. 

A DELIGHTFUL CONTRAST. 


A letter just received from Dr. Schneider, 
one of our missionaries to the Armenians of 
North Aintab, in Syria, gives the annexed 
description of a delightful scene: 

‘¢ At the close of the annual meeting of 
our mission at Marash, all the delegates 
were to pass through Aintab on their return. 
Our people, knowing when they would 
reach the city, prepared to give them a 
public reception, and for this purpose a 
large multitude came out to meet them. 
When we were about four miles from the 
city, we descried three or four horsemen on 
the distant hills, apparently on the look-out 
fur some persons or object. The thought 
occurred to us that they might be in search 
of us; and so it proved, for as soon as they 
spied us, they came rushing towards us in 
full gallop, and soon reached us with their 
cheerful welcome. After riding with us a 
few minutes, they raced ahead to notify 
others in waiting that we were coming. 
This notice started many of them to come 
on towards us; and, accordingly, we soon 
met a few of them, and after we had passed 
them, some other groups came, and then 
others still; and so on for about a mile, we 
were met by different companies, the num- 
ber in each increasing as we proceeded. At 
one point,stood the group of young men to 
whom Mrs. Schneider is giving lessons in 
church music with her melodeon, and they 
greeted us with a hywn. Farther on was 
the pastor and some of his friends, the mem- 
bers of the church council, the head man 
of the nation, with the council of the Pro- 
testant community, and other men of influ- 
ence and respectability, all and each of them 
expressing their khosh geldin, (welcome,) 
and many of them as they welcomed us 
handing us a beautiful bouquet of flowers. 

«As we thus proceeded, a large crowd 
collected around us, but a larger body was 
still waiting for us. These were the chil- 
dren and women, near a stream of water. 
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The former, to the number of four hun- 
dred and.more, were stationed, the boys on 
one side of the road and the girls on the 
other, with the teacher at the head of each 
school, leaving room for us to pass through; 
and as we reached them, they began to siog 
some of their sweet Sabbath-school bymns. 
The scene was really touching. To behold 
so many—there were supposed to be over 
one thousand small and great, and they had 
waited for several hours—collected to ex- 

reas their interest in those who had come 
from 4 far distant land to preach to them a 
pure gospel, was what is not often seen. 
All this occurred near the spot where, ubout 
thirteen years since, @ crowd stoned one of 
the first missionaries out of town. What a 
contrast? Then about one hundred rowdyish 
persons expelled a single missionary amid # 
shower of stones; but now over one thou- 


sand welcome to the same city a whole band 


of missionaries, amid the liveliest demon- 
Btrations of joy. A few days before this 


event a new governor came to the city.. 


As usual, many went out to meet lim, and 
bid him welcome; but, as one of our num- 
ber justly remarked, there was po such 
demonstration as this. Not only was there 
a smaller number, but especially there was 
no such enthusiasm and cordiality.”’ 


The Rev. S. B. McPheeters, D, D., pastor of 
Pine Street Presbyterian Cflurch, St. Louis, 
Missouri, having been in feeble health~for 
some time past, his church have granted him 
leave of absence for a year, in order that he 
might accept the Chaplaincy in the United 
States Army at Fort Union, New Mexico, 
which has been tendered him. It is believed 
that a twelve months’ residence in the delight- 
fal climate of ‘New Mexico will entirely restore 
his health, and enable him to resume the 
duties of his pastoral charge. His post-office 
is Fort Union, New Mexico. 

The post-office address of the Rev. Timothy 
Stearns is changed from Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, to Fort Madison, Iowa. 

The post offise address of Rev. Dr. Villeroy 
D. Reed is changed from Buffalo to Cohoes, 
New York. 


—Goreign Atems. 


Dr. Cutuen oN DonnysBRook Fair.— 
Dr. Cullen has just issued a bull to the 
clergy of his diocese, requesting them 
to caution their flocks against this fair. 
‘¢ Would it,”’ he says, “‘be meet for children 
to indulge in disgraceful amusements and 
shameful dissipation, while their common 
Father (the Pope) is afflicted and persecu- 
ted?” 


A IN THE Putrit.—The Rev. W. 
Booth having been laid aside by indisposi- 
tion, Mrs. Booth officiated for him on a re- 
cent Sunday, in Bethesda Chapel, New- 
castle, England. The lady grounded her 
discourse on ‘Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate,’ &c., and the large audience 
which had congregated to hear sat with 
evident interest, listening to her chaste and 
fervid eloquence for upwards of an hour. 
The service was a very effective one.— Court 
Journal. 


Lapies’ Dress.—The executors of a 
lady named Desmond, who died at Bromp- 
ton, England, last May, sold the extraordi- 
nary number of 1800 silk dresses, 700 
velvet mantles, 200 bonnets, and upwards 
of 100 pairs of shoes, with innumerable 
kerchiefs and scarfs of all the colours of the 
rainbow, which had been purchased by the 
deceased lady within ten years of her de- 
mise.—Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 


A Prize.—The Ga- 


gette de Cologne announces for the first of 


September, a target shooting for rifles, open 
to all Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and England, the prize shot to be a 
villa, with turrets, a lake, and grotto on 
the Rhine bank, opposite Coblentz. The 
French complain of being debarred the 


chance of winning such a property. [Had 
the prize been opened to the United States, 


the villa would probaby have found an own- 
er on this side of the Atlantic. ] 


REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE.—Recent- 
ly a Buchan farmer visited Aikey Fair, 
Scotland, for the ninetieth time! In July, 
1771, he was carried to the fair—en the 
great occurrence of the year—and he has 
not been once absent from it during the 
long period of ninety years. He is still 
hale and hearty, and we trust will survive 
to pay many another “annual visit’’ to 
Aikey Brae.—Peterhead Sentinel. 


Saeep IDENTIFICA- 
Tion.—At Monmouth, England, Stowell 
Powell, a farmer, was convicted of stealing 
forty sheep from Walter Lewis. The sheep 
were identified curiously by a witness, who 
said he could not write, but who produced 
a book containing drawings of the manner 
in which the ears of the sheep were cut. 
Sentence, seven years’ penal servitude. 


NameEs.—There were 
recently baptized in one parish, in Leices- 
tershire, England, two children, who now 
rejoice in the name ‘‘ Kerenhappuch.” 
There is a strange fondness for Scripture 
names in the place, e.g. Keziah, Eunice, 
Eber, Tamar, Ezra, Benoni, &c. And of 
the same family as the Kerenhappuchs, are 
Coniah, Er, Manoah, Zillah, Drusilla, and 
Ellen Abijah.—Leicester Mercury. 


EsoniteE—A New Susstance.—tThe 
latest thing in the way of science is the 
production of a new substance called ebon- 
ite. A few specimens were recently shown 
at the Society of Arts, but they were in an 
uomanufactured state. Since then, some 
ingenious manufacturers have turned their 
attention to it, and found it applicable for 
many useful purposes. It may be described 
as a sort of jet, capable of the same polish 
as jet, but having the advantage of being 
extremely light, and not brittle.—Leeds 
(England) Mercury. 

Parinters.—The first portion 
of Dr. Pusey’s Commentary upon Holy Scrip- 
ture, containing the whole of Hosea and 
Joel, has just made its appearance. The 
Bookseller states that this work has been 
“entirely set up by female penitents, who 
have been reclaimed by Miss Sellon and 
other noble-hearted women, who have been 
associated with Dr. Pusey for many years in 
his benevolent work.” 


Dr. Carrp’s Sermon.—Messrs. Black- 
wood gave the Rev. John Caird $500 for 
the copyright of his sermon, Religion in 
Common Life, which, as it was only a shil- 
ling pamphlet, looked a very handsome sum. 
The sale, however, having gone far beyond 
their expectations, they afterwards presen- 
ted the Rev. author, of their own accord, 
with an additional sum of $2000. 


AMERICANS IN EuroPe.—It is estimated 
(says the London American) that 30,000 
Americans have left New York and Boston 
for Europe this season, most of whom are 
temporarily residing on the Continent and 
in different parts of the British Islands. 
Paris is reported full of Americans, and a 
large number are in London. The number 
of pleasure-seeking Americans in Europe is 
larger than at any previous time. 


THE HUNGARIAN REFUGEES.—Kossuth 
and Klapka, and a large body of Hungarian 
refugees, the latter militarily organized, 
are, it is reported, at Bucharest, prepared 
to invade the country and get up a revolu- 
tion. 

Retiaious Liserty FRANCE.—Some 
time ago a decree of the Imperial Court of 
Limoges confirmed the judgment of the tri- 
bunal of Bellac, which condemned M. Jus- 
nel toa fine of fifty francs and expenses, 
for teaching certain Protestant children in 
the families of their parents, when permis- 
sion had been refused for the establishment 
of a Protestant school in one of the com- 
munes of the Haut-Vienne. The Court of 


Cassation has now reversed the intolerant 
judgment of the two inferior courts, holding 
that the lessons given by M. Jusnel from 
family to family, did not come under the 
offence of keeping a school unrecognized 
by the law. The case has yet to come, 
however, before another Imperial Court not 
yet appointed. 


InnpuMAN Sacarrices.—The following 
extract is from the West African Herald of 
July 18:—** His Majesty Baddahung, King 
of Dahomey, is about to make the ‘grand 
custom’ in bonour of the late King Gezo. 
Determined to surpass all former monarchs 
in the magnitude of the ceremonies to be 
performed on this occasion, Baddahung has 
made the most extensive preparations for 
the celebration of the ‘grand custom.’ A 
great pit has been dug, which is to contain 
human blood enough to float a canoe. Two 
thousand persons will be sacrificed on this 
occasion!’ The Church missionary station 
at Magbelli, on the Sierra Leone river, had 
been wantonly destroyed and plundered, 
and several other outrages committed by a 
party of mercenary Kossos. 


THe ANTIQUITY or CANNON.—A small 
brass cannon has been found at the bottom 
of a deep well of the castle de Cluey, in 
France, with the date 1258 upon it. The 
date of the invention of cannon has histori- 
cally been assigned to the year 1324, sixty- 
six years later. 

European Dests.—The debts of the 
several States of Europe, at the close of 
June, 1860, were as follows: — Great 
Britain, $5,366,000,000; France, $2,880,- 
000,000; Russia, $1,745,000,000; Austria, 
$1,600,000,000; Spain, $1,050,000,000; 
Prussia, $284,000,000; Portugal, $196,- 
000,000; Turkey, $185,000,000; Belgium, 
$100,000,000. 


Lonpon oF 1800 anp 1860.—London, 
says the Registrar General, now covers 121 
square miles. It is equal to three Londons 
of 1800. It increases at the rate of about 
1000 a week, half by births (their excess 
over deaths), and half by immigration (their 
excess over emifration). It is remarkable 
that in London one in six of those who leave 
the world dies in one of the public institu- 
tions—a workhouse, hospital, asylum, or 
prison. Nearly one in a eleven of the 
deaths is in a workhouse. | 


THE FIGURE ON THE EartH.—A work 
recently published at Cambridge, England, 
on the Figure of the Earth, gives as a well 
established fact, that the water of-the sea at 
the mouths of the Indus is elevated as much 
as 650 feet above that at Cape Comorin, the 
Southern extremity of Hindostan. The au- 
thor (Mr. George Pratt, Archdeacon of Cal- 
cutta,) ascribes this difference of height to 
the attractive influence of the Himalaya 
mountains. 


Heavy Mortreaces.—The landed pro- 
perty of Russian nobility is mortgaged to 
the amount of $368,000,000. Of this 
amount the Bank of Moscow has $154,000,- 
000 loaned on 662 estates; and the Bank 
of St. Petersburg $106,500,000 on 7491 
estates. 


Vistrors Lost IN THE CATACOMBS AT 
Rome.—Many stories have been related of 
persons who have ventured into these pas- 
sages without proper guides, and who have 
been hopelessly lost. In fact, it is said 
that as late as the year 1837, the teacher of 
a school, accompanied by thirty pupils, went 
into an excavation that happened to be 
opened, stating that among so many it was 
impossible to lose their way, and that not 
one of the party was ever seen or heard of 
from the time of their entering, though 
every possible search was made by proper 
persons as soon as the fact was known.— 
Hereford Journal. 


ITALIAN PEASANTS.—A correspondent 
of the Nazione writes from Cortona, July 
3:—“Some poor peasants of a village near 
the borders of the Italian kingdom, but still 
subject to the dominion of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, have charged me to forward to you 
the small sum of sixteen Italian lire for the 
Sicilian cause, excusing the poorness of the 
offering, and begging that it may be taken 
as an expression of their affection for the 
Italian cause, and of hatred for the clerical 
rule, soon about to end.”’ 


Crime In Lonvon.—Fron the statistics 
of Dr. Forbes Winslow, we learn that there 
are 10,000 children systematically educated 
in crimein London. There are 50,000 pro- 
fessional thieves, and 5000 houses dealing 
solely in stolen goods. Besides these, there 
are over 15,000 gamblers, 25,000 beggars, 
180,000 vicious and drunkards, and 150,- 
000 women who live a life of prostitution. 


GARIBALDI AND GAVAZZI.—The London 
Morning Post's correspondent states that he 
met Father Gavazzi at Garibaldi’s table. 


Sitk oF A New Kinp.—It is stated that 
a new kind of silk, of a coarse quality, but 
strong and abundant, is being obtained in 
France from a worm which thrives on the 
Japanese acacia, a free-growing tree, said to 
be well adapted for the south of England. 


FLIGHT OF THE JESUITS.—Like rats in 
a sinking ship, the Roman Jesuits have 
been pouring out of Italy for the last few 
weeks. The new home they seek is Ger- 
many, and especially the kingdom of Wur- 
temburg, the country of the Schillers, He- 
gels, and other great thinkers. — Corr. 
London Daily Telegraph. 


THE Pore’s Own.—A letter from Flor- 
ence of the 7th ult., in the Opinione, 
says :—‘‘ We hear sad accounts of the acts 
of violence and insubordination committed 
by the Irish mercenaries on their march 
from Marcerata to Rome. At Tolento, es- 
pecially, they got hold of an inn-keeper’s 
wife, a pretty woman, and handled her so 
roughly that she had to call loudly for as- 
sistance. Her cries brought the chaplain 
of the company to the spot, who endeavour- 
ed to bring the men back to a sense of their 
duty; but instead of heeding his exhorta- 
tions they unchained the dog of the inn, 
and, after forcibly putting its collar around 
the priest’s neck, dragged him into the 
street by the chain, kicking and cuffing 
him unmercifully all the while. They then 
got up a riot in a café, but were repulsed. 


Bia Ben.—From Palermo, we learn that 
Major Orsini, Master-general of the ord- 
nance in Sicily, having melted an immense 
amount of bells in his cannon foundry, has 
had a surplus of metal, wherewith he has: 
cast a grand new Cumpanone, a sort of Big 
Ben, to hang in the Convent Church of 
Sta. Maria degli Angeli, from whose belfry 
the tocsin first sounded for the Sicilian in- 
surrection on the 4th of April of this year; 
subject toa peal being rung annually by 
the monks, on each recurrence of that 
thrice-blessed anniversary. 


LONGEVITY OF STATESMEN.—The long 
duration of the lives of the present race of 
British statesmen has been of late a subject 
of frequent remark. There are several who 
are nearly octogenarians in the House of 
Parliament—Lords Palmerston and Broug- 
ham, and one, Lord Lyndhurst, who is on 
the verge of ningty, besides others on the 
seats of judgment—all with undiminished 
vigour of intellect. But the catalogue of 
British longevity admits of considerable ex- 
tension among the notabilities of science as 
well as law and legislation. 


SincuLaR.—In some parts of Switzer- 
land, singular judicial penalties are still in 
force. Recently one Hug, of Stanz, was 
convicted by the Tribunal of Unterwald, 
for having, when in a state of intoxication 
in a public-house, employed offensive lan- 
guage respecting the Pope, and he was 
condemned to twenty blows with a stick, to 
be administered in private, a fortnight’s 
imprisonment in the hospital, a week’s re- 
tirement to be passed in religious exercises 
in the monastery of the Capuchins, to occu- 
py 4 separate place at church for the space 
of two years, and during that time to attend 
morning and evening service and the class 
of catechism, to be deprived for an indefi- 
nite period of his civil rights, and finally, 
to pay all the costs. 
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General Items. 


Discovery oF A New CoLour.—A let- 
ter from Paris states that a new calour has 
been discovered, producible from coal tar! 
It is called dianthine, and varies from a 
deep purple to all the shades of bright rose 
colour. 


Tue Caurcu.—The forth- 
coming number of the Evangelical Review 
for October, in its review of Dr. Krauth’s 
sermon on “Christian Liberty,” draws a 
gloomy picture of the present position of 
the Lutheran Church in the United States. 
There is a great want of harmony between 
the natives of different countries. 


Tue Season.—The extraordinary wea- 
ther of the present year seems to be confined 
to no particular region of the world. The 
times are every where out of joint in one 
way oranother. On the 22d of July a ter- 
rific tempest broke over Valencia, in Spain, 
at noon of a clear day. In two hours’ time 
the river Turin was swollen to a torrent, 
and overflowed, drowning a number of un- 
fortunate women who were washing clothes 
on its banks, so brief was the notice given, 
and so tremendous the body of water which 
fell. After two hours of wind and rain the 
sky suddenly cleared, and the temperature 
fell several degrees, the day continuing 
clear and cool until night. 


GOLD AND ITs Resutts.—It is a ques- 
tion of philosophy whether gold improves 
the relative condition of man. It is said 
that from 1851 to 1859, $500,000,000 in 
gold has been produced from the various 
mines throughout the world. Since the 
discovery of the California gold mines, or 
rather since 1848, when they began to be 
actively worked, $1,000,000,000 in gold 
have been added to the public wealth. Not- 
withstanding this immense amount of con- 
stantly increasing wealth, vice still increases, 
and pauperism is common as ever. 


Cutna.—The Rev. Otis Gibson writes 
from Fuh-Chau, May 4th :—“ Brother Hu- 
long Mi lives at Ngu-Kang with his family. 
He is contented, and will be, I trust, very 
useful. Ting-Seng-Mi, the basket-maker, 
now lives with the Rev. W. C. Burns, mis- 
sionary from Scotland, and helps him to 
preach. Since the Rev. Mr. Hartwell 
moved into the city he has employed breth- 
ren Tang and Kia-Taih to help him some- 
times, so that the work in the city is now 
becoming more important every day.” 


Mission AT Cortsco.—Miss Mary C. 
Latta, a member of the Presbyterian Church 
at Chestnut Level, Pennsylvania, sailed 
from New York, on the Ist of August, in 
the ship Ovean Eagle, to engage as a teach- 
er in the female boarding school in connec- 
nection with the mission at Corisco, West- 
ern Africa. 


To TELL THE TIME OF NIGHT BY THE 
Moon.—To the hour which the moon’s 
shadow indicates on a sun-dial add four- 
fifths of the moon’s age, and the sum will 
be the time sought; or subtract the hour 
shown on the dial from four fifths of the 
moon’s age, and the first remainder will be 
the time sought. The first mode is to be 
adopted if the moon’s shadow falls on an 
hour in the forenoon, and the latter if it 
falls on an hour of the afternoon. In 
reckoning the moon’s age, if the new moon 
happens in the forenoon, that day must be 
taken as the first; but if it happened after 
noon, the following day must be counted as 
the first. 


Domestic Hews. 


Capture oF a Sitaver.—The United States 
steamer Mohawk captured and brought into 
Key West, on the 15th inst., the Spanish 
brig Joven Antonia. She was fitted out for a 
slave voyage, and had been on the coast, and 
actually purchased a cargo of slaves; but, be- 
fore taking them on board, was discovered 
and chased by a British man-of-war, and was 
obliged to return without them. She hoisted 
the Spanish colours as the Mohawk approached 
her, but soon pulled them down and hove them 
overboard. he has a good supply of pro- 
visions, slave-deck, &c. 


From New Mexico.—The fifth regiment of 
United States Infantry arrived in New Mexico 
on the 12th of August on the route to Utah. 
The oxen needed rest, and would tarry some 
time at Santa Fe. Corn and grass all through 
New Mexido are said to be exceedingly scarce, 
materially retarding the progress of the Utah 
troops, whose oxen have died by scores. Over 
fifty (belonging to the 5th Foot) actually fell 
and perished on the road between Taos and 
Santa Fe. Major Ruff reports the same want 
of rain and grass in the regions over which he 
travelled. Out of 293 horses with which he 
marched from headquarters, ten weeks’ ser- 
vice incapacitated 154 for further duty, and 
the 139 reported serviceable are very weak. 
Colonel Fauntleroy reports that ‘‘ the scarcity 
of grain is every where so great that poor 
people in the Territory are said to be in a 
starving condition. Until the new crops come 
in, there will be not only great embarrassment 
attending the military operations of the De- 
— but much suffering among the in- 

abitants.” 


Peacues.—It is said the peach crop of Illi- 
nois will be immense. A ridge in Union and 
Jackson counties, twenty miles long and from 
five to seven miles wide, will produce at least 
one million bushels. A large amount of this 
immense crop will be distilled. 


EXTRAORDINARY SLAUGHTER OF PorrolsEs.— 
A fortnight since, there was a very remarkable 
scene in a creek close by the sea at Duxbury, 
Massachusetts, between Plymouth and Marsh- 
field. A small sail-boat, in coming up the 
creek from the ocean, came upon a drove of 
porpoises. Other boats joined the first, and 
drove the sea-monsters up the creek into water 
so shallow, that they could not easily make 
their escape. Some of the party in the boats 
began to shoot the porpvises. Others with 
guns from the shore immediately joined them, 
and soon there was a general slaughter with 
guns and knives. The battle raged some time, 
when the entire drove, seventy five porpoises, 
old and young, was killed. The largest por- 
poise weighed eight hundred pounds. 


Distress aT THE West.—There is a great 
deal of distress in the West, occasioned by the 
drought and.failure of crops in the country 
west of the Mississippi. ‘There is much suffer- 
ing in Kansas, and we learn of a movement to 
obtain relief from the East. The Choctaw 
tribe of Indians are also about to call on the 
General Government for assistance to procure 
provisions for the people of the Nation, as their 
crops have almost entirely been destroyed by 
the drought. We learn trom good authority 
that there will not be Gorn enough raised in 
the whole Nation to last them until Christmas, 
and as the appropriation of the money due the 
Nation failed in Congress last session, they are 
going to appeal to the Government for assist- 
ance in some shape to keep them from 
starving. 

CanaL Sotp.—The James River and Kana- 
wha Canal has been conditionally suld to a 
French company of capitalists. The action of 
the Legislature is necessary to make the agree- 
ment final. The capital of the new company 
is to be not less than twenty nor more than 
thirty millions of dollars. The canal is to be 
finished to the Ohio river in eight years. 


AppLes aND Peacues.—Enormous quanti- 
ties of peaches are being shipped from Western 
New York, east and west. One firm at Ko- 
chester sent off 800 bushels last Tuesday. 

The editor of the Germantown Telegraph has 
been taking a tour through Northern Pennsy!l- 
vania, and in giving an account of his journey 
he says:—‘‘ During the trip we saw on every 
side the apple-trees laden with fruit. There 
was not an orchard, however neglected, but 
that contained more or less fruit. People 
everywhere told us that this would be the 
greatest apple season experienced in twenty 
years. Many trees were propped by poles. 
Cider-presses were being rejuvenated, and the 
farmer was jubilant at the prospect of full 
bins and barrels, and plenty of ‘schnitz.’”’ 


Denver City.—Advices from Denver City 
to August 21st, states that new silver mines 
have been discovered about a hundred miles 
from that city. The yield had been very 
large. Business was brisk in Denver, and the 
fall trade was improving. Northern Nebraska 
was threatened with an early winter. 


Ort 1n Lawrence Cocnty.—An oil well has 
just been opened in the valley of the Mahon- 


' ing, seven miles from New Castle, Lawrence 
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county, Pennsylvania, which yields no less 
than; thirty barrels per day. The oil, more- 
over,\ is superior to any before discovered. 
That which is obtained on Oil Creek is quite 
thick and coloured. This is pure as water, 
and flows in a continuous and apparently un- 
failing stream. The consequence of this dis- 
covery is an intense excitement all through 
that region, and sites are eagerly sought. 
This well was opened on Wednesday week, 
and others are being sunk in all directions 
round about. 


Tatc.—A mountain of pure tale exists in 
Cherokee county, North Carolina, west of 
Murphey. It is termed the “French chalk” 
by the tailors, who use it as a substitute for 
Aon It is now extensively used in the manu- 
facture of fine soaps, and as an anti-frictionist 
on heavy machinery, and wagons and car- 
riages, moistened with oil. In the vicinity of 
navigation, this vast “formation” would be of 
great value in the arts; but where it is, the 
expenses of transportation would leave no 
profits to the miner, and it must, therefore, 
remain unused until a dense population, with 
accompanying factories, encompass it.—Dahlo- 
nega Signal. 


Stave Trape.—It is remarkable, if we 
may believe the current rumours of the day, 
how the slave trade is progressing. It is 
stated that a regular fleet of vessels clear from 
different ports of the United States at the 
same time, and that distributed among them 
are stores and water to fit out two or three of 
them for slavers, and that when the coast is 
clear, they all combine to aid the selected ves- 
sels in receiving stores and slaves with the 
greatest possible despatch. By these means 
seven or eight vessels may be all engaged in 
the slave trade, without having on board suff- 
— slave material to convict any one of 
them. 


Staver Caprurep.—On the 14th of August 
Captain Maflfit, of the United States steamer 
Crusader, captured a slave brig off Nuevitas. 
The brig had no papers, flag, or name. She 
had a slave deck arranged, and there were 
water and provisions on board fur four hun- 
dred negroes. The brig is a piratical craft, 
armed with side guns. There were plenty of 
muskets, pistols, and cutlasses on board. ‘The 
crew was large, and was made up of ferocious- 
looking desperadoes. It is presumed that the 
brig was fitted out to seize, by force, the first 
slaver that it met en route for Cuba, and thus 
obtain as many negroes as she could stow away. 
The prize was sent to Key West in charge of 
Lieutenant J. E. Jewett. 


Arms ror Itaty.—The “mysterious Ameri- 
can barque” Charles B. Truitt, which lay off 
Queenstown, Ireland, five or six months, with 
arms, has now discharged her cargo of 1115 
cases of Colt’s rifles into the steamer Queen of 
England, fitting out at Liverpool for Garibaldi. 
The rifles were valued at $20,000, and were 
shipped by Major Bartley, of this State.-—New 
Haven ( Connecticut) Journal. 


InpraNn Battiz.—The Fort Smith Times re- 
ports a fight between the Indians and several 
companies of the First Cavalry, under c»m- 
mand of Captain Carn, near Smoky Hill, at 
the fork of the Kaw river, Thirty of the In- 
dians were killed. A detachment of United 
States Rifles recently surprised and attacked 
a band of hostile Navajoes on the Rio Grande. 
Four Indians were killed. 


FintipusteR WaLker.—We have further 
intelligence from General Walker and his 
band of fillibusters. The schooner J. A. Tay- 
lor has left New Orleans for Ruatan, with fifty 
men on board to the aid of General Walker. 
The fillibuster was still at Truxillo, fortifying 
his position, and expecting an attack from 
Guardiola on the night of the 15th ult. The 


‘inhabitants were leaving in large numbers for 


Ruatan, very much frightened at the idea of 
an assault. Later advices from Walker were 
anxiously awaited at New Orleans. 


Arrest oF A Russtan DerauLter.—On Mon- 
day last, 3d inst., a young Russian, known as 
Ludovic Joachim Julius Tode, was arrested, 
in New York city, by detectives Elder and 
McCord, on a charge of having absconded 
from St. Petersburg, Russia, in August, 1859, 
with $75,000, belonging to an English firm, 
in whose employment he had been. The ac- 
cused had been commissioned to dispose of a 
vessel, and the funds in question were the 
proceeds of the sale. Upon a search of his 
apartments, the officers seized a large amount 
of Russian bank bills, equivalent to about 
$50,000 in American currency, and _its re- 
covery will probably secure them a reward of 
$2500, which the merchants had offered for its 
restoration. 


Foreign 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring advices from Europe to the 
23d of August. 

The wheat harvest had partially commenced in 
the south of England, and the crops were reported 
good, The weather, however, continued wet and 
unsettled, and hot sunshine was much needed. 
Breadstutfs were still advancing. 

The weather throughout France was most dis- 
couraging, Rain fell five or six hours every day, 
and the harvest must be unfavourable. Produce 
was rising. The Emperor Napoleon, fearing a 
famine, had opened the ports of France to bread- 
stuffs free of duty. He has evidently determined 
on having cheap bread as long as practicable. 

The French Government had abandoned the 
project of raising Spain to the rank of a great 
Power for the present. 

The movements of Garibaldi excite a wonderful 
degree of interest in the countries of Europe. In 
England we see the existence of a wide-spread 
and irrepressible sympathy for the Liberator. Par- 
liament was disposed to connive at the Italian re- 
cruiting movement. Captain Styles, aid-de-camp 
and agent in London of Garibaldi, states that Gari- 
baldi’s object is to raise an English battalion of 
eight hundred men. Five hundred names have 
already been received, many of the highest re- 
spectability, and some of independent means. 

A conspiracy had been discovered at Bujukdere, 
near Constantinople. The conspirators had formed 
the project of plundering the Eimbassies. Numer- 
ous arrests have taken place, and arms have been 
seized. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the House of Commons, on the 16th ult., Mr. 
Hennessy called attention to a letter from Colonel 
Styles, Aid-de camp to Garibaldi, which was pub- 
lished in the Times, inviting volunteers to join Gari- 
baldi. He called on Government not to sanction 
this violation of international law. Sir J. Shelly 
said it was unfortunate Mr. Hennessy did not raise 
his objections when Irish subjects left Ireland to 
enter the service of the Pope. He trusted the gal- 
lant fellows who joined Garibaldi would be better 
treated’ and more fortunate than those who went to 
the defence of the Pope. Lord Palmerston said 
Government had no knowledge of any enlistment 
in England for the service of Garibaldi; but if the 
fact of any such enlistment was discovered, imme- 
diate steps would be taken for putting a stop to it. 
Lord Palmerston also said that Government had 
received no information as to the alleged landing 
of Garibaldi in Calabria. Lord Palmerston, in reply 
to inquiries, said that Government would do all‘in 
their power to prevent the King of Dahomey from 
carrying out his contemplated sacrifice of human 
life. His lordship also stated that the British Com- 
mission to Syria had received instructions to de- 
mand the restoration of the Christian women car- 
ried otf and sold by the Druses, 

In the House of Commons, August 20th, Mr. 
Monsell adverted to the statement made by Lord 
Palmerston regarding the aflairs of Syria, and read 
accounts which represented that the disturbances 
were commenced by the Druses, and that there 
was a complicity on the part of the Turks in the 
atrocities perpetrated by them. Lord Palmerston 
said he did not deny that the Turkish authorities 
in Syria (not the Government) had misconducted 
themselves; he believed that the Maronites were 
the first aggressors, because large supplies of arms 
had been furnished them, and the attack began by 
the Maronites upon some mixed villages of Druses 
and Maronites to expel the former; and not long 
avo Lord Cowley, in a conversation with M. Thou- 
venel, suggested that the outrages had been com- 
menced by the Maronites, and M. Thouvenel re- 
plied that he believed so too, 


FRANCE. 


The weather in France continued very variable, 
with much rain. It was stated that the French 
Government had sold to Piedmont, at a reduced 
rate, 50,000 rifles and a certain number of heavy 
guns, with powder and ammunition, and that a 
further quantity would also be supplied. The 
Paris Constitutionnel, in an article on the military 
precautions of England, asks whether it is wise to 
persevere in that system of conciliatory arrange- 


ment which meets with no response, and points to’ 


the fact that the Emperor alone has hitherto stood 
aloof from the passions and impulses of the multi- 
tude, and shown himself more moderate than his 
country. In Paris the commercial men are becom- 
ing more and more alarmed at Garibaldi’s pro- 
gress. They fear that the Emperor may again be 
induced to assist the Italians, should the successes 
of the revolutionary party produce a conflict with 
Austria in defence of her Italian possessions, 


NAPLES AND SICILY. 


Volunteers to Garibaldi were coming from 
Greece. He was making active preparations to at- 
tack Naples. He and several additional corps of 


j present punishment and future protection. 
Bacha, the late Turkish Commander-in-Chief in 


his troops had Janded in Calabria, and the Cala- | 
brians were in Open revolution against the King of 

Naples. It is reported that the Garibaldians had 

met with success, but to what extent is not men- 

tioned. Fifteen hundred men witharms and tents 

from Sardinia had landed at Naples, but were 

compelled to re-embark. 

Calabria is the extreme southern point of the 
Kingdom of Naples, separated from Sicily by the 
Strait of Messina. The population is about a mil- 
lion and a quarter. The King of Naples has 
40,000 Neapolitan troops in Calabria, but if 
the people have risen as soon as the Garibaldi- 
ans landed, there is not much hope that these 
troops will accomplish much against such en- 
thusiastic forces as the Italian Liberator brings 
with him. The regular troops appear to fight 
unwillingly, and, consequently, are worsted in 
battle. The Neapolitan King is prepared for 
flight, and this fact is significant of the issue 
expected. The success of Garibaldi in Naples 
will soon determine the condition of the Papal 
States. They will follow the fate of Naples, 
and then comes Venetia, the last Italian pro- 
vince io the hands of the oppressors of Italy, and 
the last acquisition, to realize the Garibaldian 
dream of unity and nationality for Italy. Before 
this is accomplished, however, Austria will be in 
arms, contending for her possessions, and Sar- 
dinia will not let’ Austria assume hostilities with- 
out being ready to meet her. The prospect, there- 
fore, of renewed hostilities in Italy is growing more 
imminent with every additional success of the 
revolutionists. 

A correspondent of the London Times says that 
Garibaldi, in a letter toa friend, expresses disap-. 
pointment and disgust at the conduct of the Nea- 
politans, and declares that he will not appear there 
until Naples has been in a state of insurrection for 
month, 

ITALY. 


The Military Gazeite of Turin states that Bologna, 

which is considered the key of Central Italy, is 
now completely fortified, and ina state to resist 
any siege. Several chests, containing ingots of 
silver, have been received at Rome from Mar- 
seilles, being the produce of the “Peter’s Pence” 
collected in France. The amount exceeds 6,000,- 
000 francs. This sum does not include various 
offerings in the shape of arms, &c., which are esti- 
mated at 4,000,000 francs, 
The Roman army, now at the disposition of 
General Lamoriciere, amdunts to twenty thousand 
men. These troops the French General drills and 
exercises incessantly. He is now with the centre 
of the army, examining the field-works and inspect- 
ing the numerous corps he has posted en echellon 
along the frontier of Tuscany and Romagna. He 
recently had a long interview with a foreign Gen- 
eral, supposed to be in the service of Austria; but 
of the object of the conference nothing has trans- 
pired. Lamoriciere scarcely gives breathing time 
to his men; he marches and countermarches them 
for the double purpose of exercising the troops, and 
deceiving the Italians as to their exact number. He 
orders earth-works and batteries to be constructed, 
then suddenly demolishes them to throw up others 
elsewhere. He thus keeps the officers of the artil- 
lery and engineers continually in motion. He sees 
all and directs all himself. 


RUSSTA. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
writes that he learns from semi-oflicial sources 
that Russia is concentrating fresh troops in Bes- 
sarabia, and increasing her naval forces in the 
Mediterranean, Four Russian frigates, under the 
command of the Grand Duke Constantine, were 
about to be despatched to Syria. 


SYRIA. 


At last, after thousands of Christians have been 
murdered, and hundreds of Christian homes have 
been desolated by the hands of Druse assassins, 
the Sultan is beginning to inaugurate measures of 
Ahmet 


Syria, and Khusid Pacha, Governor of Beirut, have 
both been degraded from all civil and military 
rank. Other minor officers of the military and civil 
establishments have been degraded, and place& 
on trial for misdemeanors. A commission was 
sitting at Beirut for the purpose of investigating 
the cause of the massacres and the events attend- 
ant upon them. Fuad Pacha was in Syria carry- 
ing the orders of the Sultan into effect. 

Advices from Constantinople to the 8th ult. state 
that twenty churches and two convents were 
burnt at Balbec during the recent disturbance. The 
male Christians had been murdered and the wo- 
men outraged. The Turkish troops sent to pre- 
serve order were assisting in the outrages. The 
Mussulman population at Damascus, as late as July 
27th, maintained a menacing attitude. Large 
bodies of fanatics were parading the town, de- 
manding the Christians who had sought refuge in 
the citadel. 


CHINA. 


The advices from China are to June 29th. Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros had arrived at Shanghai, 
which was still protected by the Allies, in view of 
the expected descent of the rebels. Trade with 
the interior was entirely suspended. The English 
and French forces were being concentrated near 
the Peiho. Flag oflicer Stribling, commander of 
the naval forces of the United States in the China 
seas, Officially reports to the Government of the 
United States that Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were 
endeavouring to settle the difficulties with the 
Chinese without resorting to force. 

Atthe taking of Soo-chow by the rebels there was 
an immense loss of life and property. The Governor 
and several other officials were killed. The Im- 
perial troops appear to have joined the rebels in 
acts of pillage. Both the English and Americans 
had been requested by the Imperial authorities to 
interfere, but declined. Soochow is the first city 
of the empire, containing nearly the same popula- 
tion as Peking, and superior to it in all those points 


which constitute a great city. The population is | 


estimated at two millions, and it is the capital of 
the richest of the provinces. Hang-chan, too, an- 
other important city, called the Paradise of China, 
had been in possession of the rebels, though after 
occupying it a week they temporarily retired. 
During their occupation, however, the most horrible 
carnage took place, which transcends any thing 
to be found in the annals of warfare. It is esti- 
mated that from 50,000 to 80,000 lives were sacri- 
ficed, and the city was left in a state of desolation 
almost impossible to conceive. The utmost con- 
sternation exists among the Chinese population of 
Shanghai, who live in constant dread of a descent 
by the rebels on that city. Multitudes have fled 
into the country. 


Married, 

On the 28th ult., by the Rev. Joseph Nesbitt, 
Mr. Georae W. MArswatu of Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Miss Annie W. Law of Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday evening, 28th ult., by the Rev. G. 
Van Artsdalen, Appison Harrison Lez, Esq, of 
McConnellstown, Huntingdon county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Miss Nancy, eldest daughter of WILLIAM 
FinLeY Esq., of Shade Gap, Huntingdon 
county. 

On the 4th inst., in West Philadelphia, by the 
Rev. William W. Latta, Lieutenant Samue, McKee. 
of the United States Army, to Miss Matitpa Har- 
ris, daughter of Dr. C. A. Finutey of the United 
States Army. 


On Wednesday evening, 29th ult., in Philadel- 

hia, by the Rev. James Y. Mitchell of Phillips- 

urgh, New Jersey, Mr. Joun Mitcaeuyt to Miss 
Mary E. Jackson, both of Philadelphia. 


Obituary. 


All Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.]} 


On the 24th ult. Mrs. ANN BALDWIN, a 
member of White Clay Creek Church, aged sixty- 
one years. 


Died, at Painted Post, New York, on the 26th 
ult., Mrs. RACHEL ERWIN, widow of Captain 
Samuel Erwin, aged seventy-seven years. 


Died, in Towanda, on the 18th ult.. EMELINE, 
wife of ISAAC LAMOREUX, and daughter of J. 
D. and Sibyl Goodenough. 

Died, on the 18th ult., in the seventy-second 
year of his age, Mr. ALEXANDER GUTHRIE, 
for many years a ruling elder in the White Clay 
Creek Church, Delaware. 


Died, on the Ist inst., in Philadelphia, WIL- 
LIAM CAMM, Esq., in the eighty-second year 
of his age. Mr. Camm was a native, and always a 
resident of Philadelphia. Previous to his retire- 
ment from active business, about twenty years 
ago, he was extensively and favourably known in 
the business circles of Philadelphia and other 
cities as a man of strict integrity and — 
He was endeared to his numerous family and rela; 
tives by his uniform kindness. His last illness 
was painful and protracted, during which he 
manifested much patience and resignation to the 
divine will, and departed, trusting alone in the 
merits of the Redeemer as the ground of his hope 
of a blessed immortality.— Communicated. 


Drowned, on the 23d ult.,in the dam at West 
Brandywine Iron Works, Pennsylvania, JESSE 
M. HATFIELD, aged thirteen years, son of Sam- 
uel Hatfield, Jr., of Huntingdon county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and grandson of Samuel Hatfield of West 
Caln, Chester county, Pennsylvania. . 


Died, at the residence of her grandmother, in 
Smithville Flats, Chenango county, New York, 
on Wednesday afternoon, 22d ult., aged one year 
and four months, ELIZABETH, the only and 
dearly beloved child of HUGH G. and NANCY 
CROZIER of the city of New York, and grand- 
daughter of the late James Harrison, Esq., of the 
above place. Her remains were interred in the 
family burying-ground in Greenwood Cemetery. 


Died, at Aspinwall, on the 20th ult., of fever, 
in the twenty-third year of his age, HENRY 
VETHAKE, son of G. M. and HARRIET TOT- 
TEN. This afflicting visitation, cutting down in 
the early spring time of life this gi youth, 
carries mourning, deep and enduring, wherever 
the deceased was known. Genial and unpretend- 
ing in disposition, with a well cultivated mind, 


and of refined tastes, he was without a filial fault. 
His mother was the idol of his heart, and no 
dawning manhood ever gave better premise of 
usefulness and distinction. His last hours were 
soothed by his afflicted father’s presence; his 
mind lucid and resigned, he seemed to welcome 
the hour that was to translate his pure spirit to 
the presence of his Father in Heaven. He was 
buried with full Masonic honours, and a large 
concourse of sympathising citizens attended his 
remains to Mount Hope Cemetery, whence they 
will be removed to New York.—Panama Star. «¢ . 
Died, in Lambertville, New Jersey, on the 26th 
ult., of diptheria, MARGARETTA JANE, in the 
fifteenth year of her age; and on the 30th ult., of 
the same disease, MARY SCOTT, in her eleventh 
year, children of the Rev. BENJAMIN and MARY 
5S. CARRELL. The sudden death of these dear 
children, so afflictive to their fond parents, has 
awakened much sympathy in the whole com- 
munity where they lived. They were general 
favourites, and particularly beloved by their 
young associates. Seldom have we witnessed 
stronger expressions of sorrow among the young 
than their death has called forth, especially 
in the children of the Sabbath-school. The cha- 
racter and conduct of these children had given 
their parents reason to expect much comfort in 
them if they lived. They were dutiful, affec- 
tienate, intelligent, sprightly in their manners, 
and had made fine re ciency in their studies. 
We havo reason to believe that they loved the 
Saviour, and that the religious instructions and 
training of their childhood were blessed to their 
lasting good. During their short but painful ill- 
ness they were remarkably patient, affectionate, 
and submissive. Their sorrowing parents are not 
called to mourn as those withauk high. They are 
an aaa to cherish the pleasing hope that their 
aviour, to whom they devoted their dear chil- 
dren in in‘ancy, has taken them to himself. Re- 
lying on his covenant faithfulness, they can bow 
submissively to his will, and say, “It is well.” 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.”— Communicated. 


Departed this life, in Winchester, Virginia, on 
the 13th of August, Miss NANCY HUNTER 
WHITE. She was greatly beloved and is deeply 
lamented by her kindred and a large circle of 
other friends. Her character deserved and re- 
ceived a general admiration. Her intellect was of 
a very high order—remarkable at once for its 
vigour and brilliancy; and devoted to reading, she 
had, at an early period of life, enriched her under- 
standing with valuable knewledge. Her great 
cheerfulness and vivacity of tem per, combined with 
her intellectual gifts and attainments, rendered 
her, in every circle of society, a most welcome and 
delightful companion. Her great practical sense, 
the facility with which she could devise and exe- 
cute In any emergency, made her counsel and aid 
invaluable to her family. Of strong affections, 
she was a devoted friend, willing to make great 
sacrifices for all whom she loved. Her heart was 
ever noble, generous, and true. Fromearly youth 
she had been a professor of the religion of Christ, 
and attentive in the use of the means of grace. 
For a long time a teacher in the Sabbath-school, 
she won, to a peculiar degree, the affection and 
eaten of those to whom she imparted sacred 

nowledge. In reading the Scriptures to the ser- 
vants of the household, and giving them religious 
instruction, she was systematic and constant. 
Although in her usual health until a short time 
before her death, it is now apparent to her friends 
that God had been, for some time, preparing her 
spirit for the pent change. She was wonderfully 
sustained in her departing hour—her death was 
more than peaceful, it was triumphant. Many 
were her expressions of confidence in her Saviour 
during her last illness; and exclaiming “Glory! 
glory! glory!” she immediately passed away to 
her heavenly home.— Communicated. | 


Died, in Trenton, New Jersey, on the 19th of 
July, Mrs. ELIZA P., wife of Dr. CHARLES G. 
McCHESNEY. The remains were taken to Cran- 
berry, and a funeral discourse preached in the 
First Presbyterian Church of that place, by the 
Rev. Dr. Hall of Trenton. They were then com- 
mitted to that old and sacred burial ground to 
await the resurrection. The subject of these lines 
was one of those superior characters with which 
we are rarely favoured. She possessed a strong, 
vigorous, well cultivated, and thoroughly disci- 
plined mind; a sound, discriminating judgment, 
always deliberatély exercised. These, with her 
strict integrity and high sense of justice, her in- 
flexible purpose of right and her self-reliance, 
finding no task too difficult, no duty too hard, 
fitted her pre-eminently, as she was always ready 
for and faithful in the discharge of the various du- 
ties of life. Her wisdom and discretion. were 
always manifest. Her heart knew no guile. 
There self had no throne. There love, in all its 
warmth, and sympathy, in all its depths, had 
their abiding place. For the aged and the young 
she felt peculiar interest and care. To her kin- 
dred, for whom she entertained great strength and 


| tenderness of affection, and to her friends, she was 


profusely liberal in her acts of kindness. The 
poor, and particularly the aged poor, were com- 
forted by and rejoiced in her unnumbered acts of 
benevolence. There was no ostentation. The 
world knew not the extent of her charities. But 
the recipients will miss and mourn for their kind 
benefactress. The closing years of her life were 
spent in the service of her Maker. She had 
learned “’Twas not all of life to live, nor all of 
death to die.” Years since she had openly pro- 
fessed her faith and attachment to the Lord Jesus 
Christ by uniting herself to the church of the Rev. 
J. Hall, D.D., of Trenton, and it was her constant 
desire and aim to be more and more conformed to 
her Divine Master. She felt her own insufficiency 
—lamented her unworthiness. Her desire and 
leadings were continually for growth in grace. 
n her last sickness, which was one of prolonged 
and intense suffering, she was entirely submissive. 
She felt it was a Father’s hand that afflicted—a 
Father that she loved—and “who doeth all things 
well.” May God’s richest blessings descend upon 
her surviving friends, and may they, through 
grace, be enabled to join her in that bright and 
eautiful land which the redeemed, through the 
precious blood of Christ, shall inherit! One whose 
rivilege it was to know her offers this feeble tri- 
ute to her memory. L. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Pot, lst s’t, 10Ulbs . . 5.19 @ 5.25 5.30} 5.50 
5.50 @ 5.56} 5.44 5.62} 
BEESWAX 
Yello 36 34 @ 36 
COFFEE 
Cuba, @lb. . 123 13} 13 14 
Tri fC, «© > lu ll 12 12} 
Mocha, 15 17 16 17 
Maracaibo, « 13} 14} 133 13} 
St. Domingo,do. . .. 123 13 13 133 
COTTON.—(Casu.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi 63 13 54 133 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 6} 12 54 12 
Carolina and Georgia . . 63 12 6} lz 
FEATHERS. 
Fair and 44 47 $1 
6 47 52 52 53 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . . «. 16.50 16.62} 17.00 17.50 
———— No. 2 eee 10.00 13.00 11.00 12.00 
— —- No. 3, small . 4.75 5.00 5.25 5 50 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.25 3.25 2.25 3.25 
Herring, 22 25 16 18 
Herring, scaled «. « « « 28 30 25 28 
Cod, dry, 112 lbs. 3.50 4.30 8.75 4.00 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . . 6.90 6.30 5.75 5.873 
——extragfancy 6.35 7.50 6.00 7.00 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 5.75 6.00 5.75 6.00 
Brandywine 6.50 7.00 6.25 6.374 
Scra ved e 5.00 5.50 4.75 5.25 
Mid lings 4.25 4.50 4.00 4.25 
Rf Flour ....-. 3.50 4.40 8.60 3.75 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.45 3.50 8.374 3.40 
Brandy wine 3.85 3.95 8.75 8.813 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.23 1.38 1.35 @ 1.43 
white 1.30 1.60 1.45 1.60 
Southern red . « « 1.20 1.338 1.35 1.43 
Southern white ace 1.60 1.45 1.60 
P ia. 74 75 77@ 80 
ennsylvania « « « 
73 75 76 g 80 
CORN. 
664 3 70 74 75 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania ..+-+-+ 4 42 34 $7 
Southern .. «+ 39 $1 35 38 
Barley, Ohio & New York 77 &0 70 85 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. - - 2.65 @ 2.70 2.70 @ 2.80 
— half boxes . 41.25 @ 1.30 1.25 @ 1.30 
quarto boxes . - 65 @ 70 72 @ 75 
kegs 450 @ 4.50 @ 5.00 
layer 2.44 @ 2.50 2.57 @ 2.65 
—-—— secdiess . . 425 @ 4.50 43 @ 5 
Almonds, soft shelled .. 122 @ 16 122@ #18 
hard shelled. .« - 74@ 8 7 @ 9 
Apples, = - « 41.25 @ 3.00 1.00 @ 2.75 
n er, reen, 
Citron, do 173 19 19 ( ) 20 
Oranges, box 60 @ 4.10 @ 4.00 
Lemons, do ee e¢: & « 70 @ 3.20 56.00 @ 6.00 
Figs, Smyrna, @ 7 ( 16 
Peaches, unpared. . %@ 13 8 @ 10 
« « © 122 @ 16 14 @ 16 
Ground Nuts, bushel .. 1.25 @ 1.65 1.45 @ 1.80 
Hay—lovse 85 ¢ » 1.10 80 @ 1.10 
baled 70 @ 90 75 @ 95 
HIDES. 
City slaughter . . + « « 63 9} 8} 9 
Carraccas 18 19 18 20 
LEATHE 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 32.00 17.9 .50 
White Pine, Susquehanna 14.00 30.00 14.00 00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, ~. 15.00 16.00 14.00 .00 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . ~. 9.50 11.50 10.00 .50 
Spruce Flooring . . . 13.00 15.00 12.50 50 
Shingles, C.N. 19.00 25.00 18.00 2.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado .. - 23 26 24 27 
Clayed .'. « « « 22 26 21 23 
T nid 25 23 24 26 
_ Porto Rico . « «© e « e 34 89 35 39 
New Orleans, @ bbl. . 42 49 45 45 
Steam Syrup ...-« « 23 50 42 43 
Oli Sg 1.16 @ 1.2 1.05 12 
Ver t oce £8 4.50 6.25 
Linseed, American . .« «+ 60 6L 59 60 
Whale Crude ..-+«+ -« 55 57 50 56 
inter. « « « e« 58 62 58 60 
Sperm Winter... 1.50 1.60 1.50 
Lard Oil, do er ey 95 1.00 95 -00 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, @bbl . . 5.00 @ 12.50 13.00 @ .50 
me 4.00 4.25 6.00 .00 
Pork, Mess . .« « « « 19.65 19.75 19.624 O -00 
Prime. « « « 3418 14.25 15.00 -00 
Clear 19.50 U 20.00 21.75 .00 
Hams, smoked , - 103@ 13} 12} G 14 
—- do in salt & pickle 103 13@ ill 
Sides, smo 1134 @ 12 12 @ 12} 
—- do insalt&pickle 103@ 113 11 
Shoulders smvuked .. . 97@ 10 10 103 
0 in salt 9 9 9; 
Dried Beef . « © « 10} il ll 11} 
Butter, Firkin. . . ll 14 12 16 
solid, in kegs ° il 13 11 15 
Lard, Je 13 14 13i 
Western ke 133 13 133 13 
o bbls... 13 1 134 @ 133 
Rice, Carolina. . « « « 4.75 5.00 4.874 @ 5.00 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed,bushel . . . 5.25 @ 5.75 5.25 5.50 
Flaxseed . . + «+ 1.60 1.73 1.62 1.68 
Timothy 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.62} 
Herd Grass .. ne 2.50 2.20 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white 8.50 7.25 8.00 
brown . «2 « « « 6.75 7.25 6.75 7.25 
Havana white... 8.87% 9.25 8.50 9.25 
wnandyellow 6.75 8.75 6.75 8.25 
New Orleans 6.50 8.25 6.00 8.00 
clarified .. 9.50 10.00 8 00 10.00 
Geba . «, Gis 7.25 6.25 @ 7.75 
Porto Rico . ee « « 7.00 8.25 6.50 8.12) 


Rotices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Mon- 
day, the 10th inst. at four o'clock, P.M., at the 
Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mircug.i, Recording Secretary. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening services at the West 
Spruce Street Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Spruce and Seventeenth streets, Philadelphia, to- 
— (Sabbath) evening, 9th inst., at eight 
o’clock. 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Third 
and Redwood Streets, Philadelphia.—The Sabbath 
services will hereafter be at half-past ten o'clock, 
A. M., and at half past seven o’clock, P.M. To. 
morrow, (Sabbath) evening, 9th inst., the Rev. 
John Chambers will preach the first of a series of 
monthly discourses. 

PHILADELPHIA SABBATH SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION.—A quarterly meeting of the Philadel 

hia Sabbath-school Association will be held on 

onday evening, September 10th, in the church 
on Broad street below Spruce, Philadel phia, (Rev. 
Dr. Wylie’s,) at half-past seven o’clock. Mr. 
George H. Stuart, President of the Association, 
will give an account of the workings of the Sab- 
bath-school cause in Scotland, Ireland, and Eng- 
land; and interesting statements may be expected 
from other brethren. Sabbath-school Superin- 
tendents, teachers, and friends of this important 
enterprise, are cordially invited to be present. 

A. Martin, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS OF PRINCETON SEMINARY.— 
An adjourned meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, will be held on Tuesday, I1th inst, at twelve 
o'clock, M., in the Oratory of the Institution, 
Princeton. By order. 

Tuomas L. Jangsway, Secretary. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Iowa is adjourned to 
meet in Cedar Rapids on Thursday, 20th inst., at seven 
o’clock, P. M. J. D. Mason, Siuted Clerk. 


The Synod of Southern Inwa will meet 


at Ottumwa, Wapello county, Iowa, on Thursday, 27th 
iust., at seven o'clock, P. M. 
Samvue. C. McCuns, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 
The Predigtery of New York stands sd 


journed to meet at the Mission House, No. 23 Centre 
street, New York City, on Monday, the 1Uth inst., at eleven 
o’clock,A. M. Davipson, or. 


The Presbytery of Zanesville stands ad- 
journed to meet in Cambridge, Ohio, on Tuesday, 11th inst, 
at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Wituiam M. Rosinson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hudson will hold its 
next stated mectiug at Hopewell, New York, on Tuesday, 
llth inst., at three o’clock, P. M. 

DanigL N. FREELAND, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will meet 
in Sag Harbour on Tuesday, 11th inst., at half-past seven 
o'clock, P.M., and will be opened with a sermon from the 
Moderator. The attention of pastors and ruling elders is 
called to the fact that this is the regular time for the 
examination of Sessional Records. 

T. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fairfield will meet 
at Sigourney, Keokuk county, Iowa, on Tuesday, llth 
inst., at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Samu. C. McCunsr, Stated Clerk. 


‘The Presbytery of Dubuque will meet 


at Hopkinton, Iowa, on Monday, 17th inat., at eight 
o’clock, P. M. Joan M. Bogas, Sluted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne will meet in 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 18th inst., at half. 
past seven o’clock, P. M. N. G. Parke, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rochester City will 
meet in Port Byron, New York, on Tuesday, the 18th inst., 
at seven o’clock, P.M. The opeving sermon by Kev. A. G. 
Ilall, D.D., of Rochester; the especial sermon on Wednes- 
day evening, by the Rev. George Patton of Seneca. 

A. P. Botsrorp, Stuted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Cedar will meet in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on Tuesday, 18th inst., at half past 
seven o’clock, P. M. E. L. Beipen, Stated Clerk. 


. The Presbytery of Potomac will hold its 
next stated meeting in Warrenton, Virginia, on Thurs- 
day, 20th inst., at half-past seven o'clock, P. M. 

B. F. Bittinger, Stuted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will 
hold its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church 
of Caledonia, New York, on Tuesday, 25th inst, at two 
o’clock, P. M. The opening sermon to be preached by the 
Rev. Charles Ray, the last Moderator. 

Josgera E. Nassau, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago stand ad- 
journed to meet at Rockford, Illinois, on Tuesday, 25th 


inst., at seven o’clock, P. M. 
Jonn M. Faris, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Monmouth will hold 


its next stated meeting in the Jamesburg church, New 
Jersey, on Tuesday, 25th inst., at eleven o'clock, A. M. 
Donatp McLaren, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 


next stated meeting in the Church of Waynesburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 2d of October, at two o'clock, P. M. The 


‘| sermon at the opening of the sessions will be preached 


by the Rev. P. J. Timlow. 
Joan Farquuar, Stuted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church of Bloom- 
field, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 2d of October, at 
seven o’clock, A. D. Mircaenn, Stuted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore will meet 
in Springfield Church on Tuesday, 2d of October, at 
eleven o'clock, A. M. The cars leave the Camden station 
at half pust eight o’clock, A. M. Keports on contributions 
to “The Parsonage Fund” will be called for. 

kh. C. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Bedford will hold its 
next stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church of North 
7. New York, on Tuesday, October 2, at two o'clock, 

Parrerson, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of East Alabapd will 


meet at Union Springs, Alabam# October 3d, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. G. RK. Fostsr, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Lexington will meet 
at Augusta Church, Virginia, on Wednesday, October 3d, 
at eleven o’clock, A. M. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


its next stated meeting at Romney, Virginia, on Wednes- 
day, October 3d, at half past seven o'clock, P. M. 
| J. R. G@ranam, Sluted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Tuskaloosa will meet 
in Hadden Church, Payneville, Sumpter county, Alabama, 
on Thursday, October 4th, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

C. A. STiLuMAN, Stated 
Ba There will be a Convention of the Ruling Elders 
of the Presbytery at Payneville on the 3d of October, to 
be opened by a sermon from the Rev. D. D. Sanderson, at 
eleven o'clock, A. M. 


The Presbytery of Brazos will meet at 
Chapel Hill, Texas, on Friday, 26th of October, 


o'clock, P. M. W. C. Somsevitis, Slated Clerk. 
NNAN ON ARMINIAN METHODISM.— 


Un September 11th will be published— . 

Direicutties oF ARMINIAN 
By Rev. William Annan. Fourth edition. Re- 
written and enlarged. 12mo. 75 cents. 

This werk has been out of print for many years, 
but in consequence of numerous inquiries for it, 
the author has been induced to prepare a new 
edition, which is entirely re-written and much 
enlarged, and is designed in its present form to 
give a full discussion of the points of Doctrine and 
Government which divide the Presbyterian and 
Methodist Episcopal Churches. It also reviews 
a late work entitled “ Objections to Calvinism.” 

: From the Biblical Repertory. 

The author has by this production of his pen 

roved himself to be a workman that need not 
be ashamed. Whoever wishes to see the objec- 
tions commonly made by Arminians to the Ual- 
‘vinistic system fairly rolled back on their own, 
will find satisfaction ia the perusal of this work. 

«*« A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Just published by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, | 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EVERLY INSTITUTE FOR BOYS—Beverly, 
New Jersey.—Rev. M. L. Horvorp, A. M., 
Principal.—The Autumn Session opens Septem- 
ber 17th. Course of instruction thorough and 
ractical. Location fourteen miles from Phila- 
Jelphis, pleasant, easily accessible, and remark- 
ably healthful. For Circulars, with the highest 
references, address the Principal; or call at the 
office of the Presbyterian, 606 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. sep 8—4it 


AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
—Lawrenceville, New Jersey.—The Winter 
Session will commence on Thursday, the Ist of 
November. 
Rev. C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
sep 8—St 


ALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH CON- 
tinues to maintain its great popularity. 
Its sole contributor, Dr. W. W. Hall, is one of the 
ablest and most original men, and distinguished 
practitioners in thecountry. He carries the ques- 
tion of science into the every-day affairs of prac- 
tical life. No man, we verily believe, Im our 
country, has sent abroad so many sensible and 
racticul ideas in relation to health and disease— 
ow to save the one and cure the other—as he. 
The August number is full of excellent articles. 
We recommend the Journal, 
fore, to general patronage. oug go 
famnily in the land.—Boston Atlas for Au- 


. $la year. 
gust 4th, 1860. iRVING PLACE, New York. 
sep 8—2t* 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE— Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania.—The Winter Session of 


23d of October. 
) For Circulars, with full particulars, address 
sep8—6t* J.GRIER TON, Principal. 


The Presbytery of Winchester will hold 


At this meeting Sessional Records will be examined. / 


this Institution will commence on Tuesday, the | 
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(“aa HALL.—Under this pame a private 
\) Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 
Managers.—John Bell, M.D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
.» Charles Kelly, Eaq., rn i 
Froeeis Morton McMichael, Esq. Ra’ 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 
For particulars apply to the subscriber, 
A. GIVEN, M.D. 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—lLy 


N. SEYMOUR & CO—WNo. 4. Chatham 

e Square, New York—Importers of Hard- 

wure and Cutlery, Ladies and Gentlemen’s Skates, 

Boys Tool Chests, 4c. Also English Stone Pre- 

serve Jars, self-sealing, air-tight, without wax or 

rubber. The most durable and perfect article in 
use, sep &—3t(c) 


ITUATION WANTED.—A of experi- 

, once, that can furuish satisfactory testi- 
monials, desires a situation to teach Painting, 
Drawing, and French. Other branches if re- 
quired. dress 319, 


BOX 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


sep 8—2t® 
Ww JERSEY ACADEM Y— Bridgeton, New 
Jersey.—Joun Goswan, A. M,, ncipal.— 


This Institution is under the care of the Presby 
tery of West Jersey. Its location is high, airy, 
and healthy. The grounds are large, and the 
building and accommodations unsurpassed. Able 
and experienced teachers are employed. Terms 
for board aud tuition in Classical and English 
branches $10 per quarter. Next session com- 
menees on Wednesday, 5th inst. 

For Circular and further information address 
the Principal. 

References.—Rev. Sf B. Jones, D. D., Bridgeton ; 
Rev. J. C. Backus, D. D., Baliimore; Rev. Joseph 
McElroy, D.D., New Fork City; William 8. Mar- 
tien and H. N. Thissel, Philadelphia. 

sep S—10t 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Miss M. A. 
Brown’s School for Young Ladies, SouiA- 
west corner of Eighteenth and Wallacé Streets, 
Philadelphia, will commence on Monday, Septem- 
ber lth. For Circulars apply as above. 
sep 8—21* 


4 XPERIENCED TEACHER.—Bituation want- 
ed by a Lady who has had several years 
experience in or She is competent to 
teach the English branches. References exchanged. 
Address Miss “L. H.,” 
sep 8—2t® Bladensburgh, Maryland. 


NOTHER GREAT WORK BY PROFESSOR 
MANSEL.—Prolegomena Logica; An In- 
a into the Psychological Character of Logical 
rocesses. By H. Longueville Mansel, B. D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Oxford; Editor of Sir William Hamilton’s anor 
tures; Author of “Limits of Religious Thought,” 
&c. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

This work is not an introduction to Logic, but 
“an inquiry into the constitution and laws of the 
thinking faculty, such as they are assumed by 
the logician as the basis of his deductions.” It is 
an importaut contribution to mental science by 
one who stands in the front rank of living authors 
in this department of learning. 


STILL ANOTHER—RBADY BARLY IN SEPTEMBER. 


Lectures on Logic. By Sir William Hamil 
ton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of Edinburgh. With Notes from 
Original Materials, and an Appendix containing 
the Latest Development of his New Logical The- 
ory. Edited by H. Longueville Mansel, B.D., Ox- 
ford, and Jehn Veitch, A.M., Edinburgh. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, $3. 

This volume completes the Metaphysical and 
Logical Series of Sir William Hamilton, and will 
enable American scholars to possess themselves of 
the invaluable works of this eminent author in 
two elegant octavo volumes, at six dollars—half 
the price of the English edition. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Ham- 
ilton, Bart. Edited by Professor H. L. Man- 
sel, B. D., Oxford, and John Veitch, M. A., Edin- 
burgh. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics have been 
received with eminent favour, and already adopt- 
ed as a text-book in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
other distinguished Colleges. 

Limits ef Religious Thought Examined. By H. 
Longueville Mansel, B. D., Professor of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford; Editor of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Lectures, dc. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1. 

The Mission of the Comforter. With Copious 
Notes (Translated for the American Edition) by 
Julius Charles Hare, Archdeacon of Lewes, late 
Fellow of Trinity College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

These discourses, for accuracy of thought, fer- 
vent faith in the power and presence of the Spirit, 
and afiluence of argument and illustration, are far 
superior to any thing we have ever met with on 
the same subject. The Notes are essays teeming 
with the most abundant fruits of theological learn- 
ing.— Christian Intelligencer. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
sep 8—3t 


59 Washington street, Boston. 


HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Columbia, South 
Carolina.—The exercises of this Institution 
will be resumed on Monday, 17th inst. It is 
situated in Columbia, the capital of South Caro- 
lina, a city possessing many advantages, especi- 
ally to those engaged in literary pursuits. The 
Seminary is furnished with a large and valuable 
library of more than seventeen thousand volumes, 
with convenient accommodations for students, bas 
a full corps of Instructors, and is thoroughly Old- — 
school in doctrine and sympathy. 

The course of instruction embraces the usual 

riod of three years, and is distributed among 
our Professors and a Tutor. 

1. Biblical Criticism and Exegesis—Groras 
Howe, D. D. 

2. Pastoral Theology and Sacred Rhetoric—A. 
W. Levanp, D. D. 

3. Didactic and Polemic Theology—J. H. Taorx- 
WELL, D.D., LL. D. 

4, Ecclesiastical History and Church Polity—J. 
B. Apagr, D. D. 

5. Tutor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages— 
James Conen, A. M. 

The Arabic is the vernacular language of Mr. 
Cohen, and unusual facilities are enjoyed under 
his instructions for acquiring the languages cog- 
nate with the Hebrew. i 

Board and Washing can be obtained at from $8 
to $10 per month. 

The appropriation made to indigent students 
is $200 per annum. 

The Seminary term consists of eight months, 
begirning (by a recent determination of the Board 
of Directors) on the third Monday in September, 
and ending with the second Thursday in May. 

sep 8—8t 


ANVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The next Annual Session of the Danville 

Theological Seminary commences on Thursday, 
September 20th, 1860, and closes on the first Thurs- 
day of May, 1861. | 

aculty.—Roserr J. Brecxinripeér, Professor of 
Exegetic, Didactic, and Polemic Theology. Ep- 
warp P. Humparey, Professor cf Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical History. Srsrpasx Yerxes, Profes- 
sor of Biblical and Oriental Literature. Joszra 
J. Suirn, Professor elect of Church Government 
and Pastoral Theology. 
| F&F —Tuition is free. Boarding in private 
families in the village, (including room, washing, 
fuel, lights, and attendance) from $2.50 to $3.50 
per week. In thecountry adjacent these expenses 
are about one dollar per week less. 
_ Indigent Students receive the usual appropria- 
tion of one hundred and twenty dollars per annum 
from the Board of Education. In addition to this 
appropriation, where the circumstances of the 
students require it, they are accommodated with 
board and lodging, either gratuitously or at a 
stnall expense, nevolent families in the town 
and vicinity, or receive the benefit of scholar- 
ships recently founded by generous friends of the 
Seminary. No student of theology, whose neces- 
sities are moderate, need hesitate to eome to Dan- 
ville for lack of means in the Seminary to support 
worthy indigent students. 

Catalogues can be had by addressing either of 
the Professors, or the 

Rev. W. J. McK NIGHT, 
sep 1—3t€ Danville, Kentucky. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, VIR- 
GINIA.—The next.Session of this Seminary 
begins September 10tb, 1860, at twelve o’clock, M., 
at which time all the students are urgently re- 
quested to be present. 

The Faculty are the Rev. S. B. Wirsoy, D.D., 
Rev. B. M. Smita, D.D., Rev. R. L. Danner, D.D., 
and Rev. Taomas E. Peck, with Mr. R. R. Hovs- 
ton as Tutor. 

The Seminary is reached from Farmville, Vir- 

inia, distant six miles by a daily stage, placin 
it within a few hours by railroad from Richmon 
Lynchburgh, Petersburgh, and Danyille. 

Furnished rooms are provided for all students 
without charge. Bearding at the Steward’s Hall, 
for those who wish it, is $10 per month. Wood 
$2.25 per cord, coal $7 per ton. Washing $1 per 
month. Entrance fee $3. _ 

Catalogues will be sent by mail to all appli- 
cants, giving detailed information on all pointe, 
Superior facilities are provided for procuring 
books of every kind at reduced prices. The post 
office address of the Institution 1s rome pes ney, 
Virginia. R. L. DABNEY, Clerk of Faculty. 

sep 1—2t 


ESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY— 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania.—The next Ses- 
sion of this Seminary will commence on Monday, 
September 10. The Students will assemble in the 
Chapel for Matriculation and for the distribution 
of Rooms at three o’clock, P.M. The 0 ning 
Address will be delivered by Professor Wilson in 
the Chapel on Tuesday, at ten o’clock, A.M. The 
Rev. William M. Paxton, D.D., appointed by the 
last General Assembly to the department of 
Sacred Rhetoric, will enter on his duties. This 
branch of instruction will be shared by the other 
Professors, the object being to give = atten- 
tion to the training of Preachers. he Faculty 
consists of five Professors, vis:—Elliott, Jacobus, 
Plumer, Wilson, and Paxton. 

The Seminary is open to Students of all Evan- 
gelical Denominations. The Tuition is free 
charge. Rooms, neatly furnished, are provided 
for the Students without rent. Board is supplied 
in excellent families at $2 per week. The total 
expense is brought within $100 for the Academi- — 

Year. Students who are in need of funds can 
obtain a Scholarship of $120 from the Board 
Education, or from the Seminary Scholarship, or 
from a private fund ons way by friends of the 
cause. Every worthy student will be enabled to 
go through his course without serious em 


ment from lack of funds, if application be made 
to the Professors. It is,on every aceount, most 
desirable that the Students should be present at 


Seminary. 
it NEVIN, Wreasurer. 


the opening of the 
aug 18—4t¢ 
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